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THE PROBLEM OF PROGRESS.! 


I. 

HE mathematical training which was the distinguishing 
TT feature of my early school days compelled me, at a tender 
age, to wrestle with a variety of ingenious problems dealing with 
the lower forms of life. Among these problems was one which 
caught my childish fancy and challenged alike my imagination 
and my sympathy. A frog at the bottom of a deep, dark well 
made strenuous efforts each day to climb out, but each night 
fell back a certain distance. How long would it be before he 
could complete the difficult ascent, and begin a journey in the 
larger and brighter world above him? Sometimes, however, the 
problem was set in terms that made escape forever impossible, 
and I saw the wretched creature condemned to perpetual struggle 
and to a no less perpetual failure. His enjoyment of the world 
I found so fascinating must be at best by distant glimpses, mere 
hints or adumbrations, from the highest point reached in the side 
of the well. Given these conditions, was it not, I argued, a 
foolish illusion that inspired the hope of advance? Would it not 
be wiser for the frog to resign himself to the situation? Did he 
not by his futile struggles lose the possible satisfactions of the 
well? Or, on the other hand, might it be that he found his good 
in the very activity itself, without the vision or hope of any 
definite goal? 


1 Read as the address of the President of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, before a joint meeting of the Eastern and Western 
Divisions in New York City, December 28, 1922. 
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Such was the fable, and such the picture evoked by mathe- 
matical ingenuity, bent on whetting the wit of youth. Ata 
maturer age when I was led to reflect upon the fortunes of civili- 
zation, the fable of the frog inevitably recurred to my mind. 
Was humanity in a plight similar to that of the imprisoned 
amphibian? If there have been periods of undoubted progress, 
have they not been followed by periods of regress? If there are 
clear gains at certain points, are there not losses at others? 
Does not every solution of a problem lead to some fresh compli- 
cation, every advance to a new barrier? The vision of humanity 
possessed of material abundance for all, dwelling in peace, and 
devoted to the pursuit of the things that are most excellent, is a 
vision only; it remains*like the brightness of day far above the 
obscure and shadowy region where the race carries on its un- 
ceasing struggle. 

The idea of civilization steadily advancing at all points appears 
to many an illusion, and the facile optimism of the nineteenth 
century a veritable idolum seculi. Should those who wish to 
see clearly and to be done with deceptive hopes resign themselves 
henceforth to the existing order, assured that real progress is 
impossible? Is the true solution of our human lot to find satis- 
faction, not in the struggle for betterment but rather in a spiritual 
adjustment to things as they are? Or are we still justified in 
the belief that finite life which arose in the primeval steam and 
mud, and which after countless ages has risen to reason and love 
in man, may yet find its way to still higher levels? And having, 
for better or for worse, become conscious participants in this 
great drama, is a devotion to the cause of progress a task which 
we can not repudiate, a task imposed alike by morality and 
religion? To a brief consideration of the issues raised by these 
questions, I venture at this hour to invite your attention. 

What is progress? To this question different answers would 
doubtless be given, according to the special interest of the 
individual student of the problem. The biologist or the econo- 
mist, for example, would be inclined to define the idea from the 
point of view of his own science. Thus the economist—I speak 
subject to his correction—might tell us that economic progress 
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consists in securing an increasing satisfaction of wants with a 
decreasing expenditure of effort; that in production it involves 
an increasing return for each unit of vital cost, and in consump- 
tion an increasing application of the principle of marginal utility. 
Were certain economists speaking to philosophers without tech- 
nical training in the intricacies of their science, they might 
simply say that economic progress means the better manipulation 
of the material environment in the interest of the true values of 
human life. But in whatever way a statement of economic 
progress be phrased, it would involve some reference to satis- 
factions, and inevitably raise the question of the type of satis- 
faction to be secured. The economist would perhaps be the 
first to insist that his conception of progress, however consistent 
in itself, is incomplete, and waits for its fuller meaning upon a 
statement of the true purpose of human life. Although all 
definitions given by the special sciences would be pertinent as 
expressing a factor that can not be neglected in a survey of the 
human situation, we are now concerned with a more compre- 
hensive statement which must include all significant aspects. 

By progress, I mean an increase in the values consciously 
realized and enjoyed by humanity. Such increase would take 
account of a scale of values, and would give preéminence to the 
higher, spiritual interests. It would also be presumptively both 
intensive and extensive, a richer experience for the individual 
who by endowment and circumstance enters most completely 
into the existing world of values, and also an extension of such 
experience to larger numbers. Should we assume that the good 
now accessible to the most gifted and fortunate were not to be 
enhanced, the participation in this good by a larger portion of 
the race would mean progress. On the other hand, a diminution 
of the evils that afflict humanity must also be counted as gain. 
Cruelty and torture, the horrors of war, the thwarting and 
perversion of normal development in the young, the production 
of criminals and insane by hereditary forces or by an ill-regulated 
social order, and the extreme poverty that leads to spiritual 
degradation, are examples of evils, the reduction of which would 
stand to the credit of progress. 
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To propose the question of progress in the presence of philos- 
ophers is, I am aware, to suggest certain fundamental issues on 
which they are divided. Such are the questions of time and 
change, of transformation and growth as applying to the whole 
or only to the parts of reality, and also of the degree of value or 
perfection that can be ascribed to its totality. A discussion of 
all these problems would take us too far afield, but the implica- 
tions of the idea of progress will necessarily involve metaphysical 
considerations on which there are pronounced differences of 
opinion. In spiritual attitudes and in practical aims, however, 
a measure of agreement may be counted upon even on the part 
of those philosophers who oppose the idea of progress in the form 
which it assumes in contemporary philosophy. The most pro- 
nounced opponent would hardly affirm an equivalence of values 
in all periods since the emergence of human life upon the planet, 
and he would at once disclaim the possession of any logical 
principle revealing the extent to which finite beings may in the 
future make advance in their terrestrial careers. Further, we 
must not regard the criticism of ‘progressist’ ideas as an ex- 
pression of opposition to an improvement in the conditions of 
human life, nor should we make the critic play the ungracious 
role of obscurantist by the implication that he is either hostile 
or indifferent to the betterment of economic, political and social 
conditions. There would be, I am convinced, a rather surprising 
unanimity of opinion among philosophers of opposing schools as 
to the kind of life which it is desirable that men should enjoy. 
If certain thinkers entertain an unconcealed fear of the humani- 
tarian and democratic proclivities of some of their colleagues, it 
is doubtless a fear that humanitarianism and democracy may be 
hasty, superficial and over-sanguine; it is surely not due to the 
desire that any good thing shall be withheld from the many 
and reserved as a special privilege of the few. The concentration 
of interest upon immediate and practical ends seems to these 
critics to threaten neglect of wider horizons and nobler aspirations 
which are our rightful heritage. 

A certain degree of rapprochement in contemporary aims and 
practice may therefore be assumed as existing among those who 
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hold antagonistic views on the problem of time and change in 
the universe. In his recent volume,' Professor Bosanquet has 
expressed, for the type of philosophy which he represents, the 
objections to the ‘progressist’ conception of reality. But with 
vigorous polemic he has combined an irenic quality. While 
holding firmly to the superior significance for human life of the 
view which he believes to have “‘the higher ontological value,” 
he indicates the possibility of ‘“‘a common ground in current 
practice” between opposing philosophical views. In a similar 
spirit I should like to consider some of the issues which the idea 
of progress raises, with the purpose of defending it as a working 
ideal, and of freeing it, if possible, from certain misconceptions. 

A philosophy of progress may be expected to meet two groups 
of problems. It is required, on the one hand, to define its 
attitude towards certain features of the historical order and of 
terrestrial life, to that part of reality with which we are more 
immediately acquainted and which is universally conceded to be 
the scene of a temporal process. Questions of relative value in 
different periods of this process, past, present, and future, are 
here involved. A theory of progress is also challenged by 
contemporary criticism to deal with the relation of the finite to 
the infinite, of the part to the whole. The nature of morality 
and religion, their mutual relations, and their significance for the 
conduct of life here find place. A discussion of some questions 
within the historical order will first engage attention. 


Il. 


A previous question, however, has been raised. Ought we to 
limit our thought of progress to the human species in its life- 
history on our planet? Should we not rather enlarge the field 
of expectation to include other probable centres of finite life, 
other kingdoms of value within the universe? 

It seems improbable that progressive movements of life are 
thus limited to the human species, and that the wealth of finite 
existences is displayed entirely, or even chiefly, on this small 
planet. To assign all the significant parts in the drama to 

1 The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy. 
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terrestrial actors would apparently place the pyramid of Being 
upon its apex rather than its base. The thought of other and 
vaster realms of value may well engage the imagination, and 
serve to rebuke our petty egotisms. Yet it still remains true 
that the one kingdom of ends of which we actually have knowl- 
edge is the human world, together with its associated and sub- 
ordinate forms of life. We are unable thus far to scan the 
perhaps nobler achievements of our cosmic neighbors or to glean 
wisdom for the conduct of our perplexing earthly business from 
intelligences other or higher than our own. Nor are we able to 
extend to them the doubtful assistance of our own experience, 
We find ourselves, therefore, limited in action to the interests of 
life on our own planet, and to the responsibilities which these 
interests entail. 

Turning, then, in ignorance of other realms of finite life, to 
our own world and its fortunes, we first inquire whether a theory 
of progress must assume that all values of the past are transcended 
in a forward movement of civilization. Are there not unique 
expressions of value in the past which up to the present time 
remain, and for the future will continue to remain, unequaled? 
Civilization will not be served by a depreciation of excellencies 
already achieved. I should agree with Professor Bosanquet that 
some of these excellencies are not likely to be repeated “in kind.” 
We are rather concerned to cherish them as a part of our heritage 
from the past. In fact, it is largely by such social inheritance 
that progress is possible at all. This applies to all the more 
significant features of civilization, which are in their very nature 
continuous social enterprises, but perhaps with especial force to 
those artistic and literary forms of the past which seem to us 
still the most perfect expression of beauty for certain ideas of 
enduring worth. Who does not find in the Old Testament, in 
Homer and Horace, in Dante and Shakespeare, and in other 
classical poets such satisfying forms? It may well be that the 
perfection of these forms will never again be equaled in the 
expression of the same ideas. We must remember, however, 
that there is a growth in the range and comprehensiveness of 
experience to which the earlier and simpler expressions are in 
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some ways inadequate. They are not complete or final in 
content since they necessarily leave out of account whole regions 
of vital experience and aspiration in which the spirit of man 
now moves. To be more specific, the changes due to widened 
historical perspective, to scientific discovery and social organi- 
zation, to new and complex conditions of economic, political 
and international life, as well as to the slow but steady trans- 
formation of moral and religious ideas—all these make the 
actual content of daily experience a different thing, to which no 
expression of the past can do full justice. 

We insist, accordingly, upon the significance of all the revela- 
tions of value in the past. But we also insist that, if we are to 
appeal to the past in a comparison of values, it is inconsistent to 
confine our view to a brief period or to limit it to the high peaks 
of achievement which, in antiquity, were always threatened by 
the wide sea of surrounding barbarism. If we are to extract 
the full meaning of the past, the entire course of terrestrial 
history, as far as it is known, must be included. We are able 
to picture, in outline at least, a perspective so vast that the 
period of recorded time is in comparison as only a few seconds 
to the twelve hours measured on the dial of a clock. Vast ages 
passed, geologists tell us, before any form of life whatever was 
possible. And after the fiery youth of the planet had spent its 
long ardours, and primordial life had developed, still 


Many an 2on moulded earth before her latest, man, was born. 


Even after man appeared, countless cycles ran their course 
before a type was developed with which we could recognize 
spiritual kinship. If we are to found a philosophy of values 
upon human experience, and human experience at its highest 
pitch and widest range, we are compelled to view all the vast 
periods that preceded its emergence as chiefly significant because 
they were preparatory to such a climax. For my own part, I 
should recognize the presence of some kind and degree of value 
wherever sentient life is found. But in view of the total move- 
ment of terrestrial history we are confronted by this dilemma. 
Either an idealistic philosophy must surrender the very values 
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upon which it builds, and regard the dinosaur wallowing in the 
slime or the cave-man gnawing his bone as revelations of the 
Whole equally admirable in degree with the experience of civilized 
man; or it must be prepared to admit such a forward movement 
of finite life in the past as would constitute a strong presumption 
in favor of its further advance. The business of terrestrial 
“‘soul-making”’ has, on the whole, indubitably been progressive. 

In surveying the past there is an almost inevitable tendency 
to depreciate the present. The cares and anxieties, the troubles 
and tragedies which the present compels us to face, turn our 
thought in regretful retrospect to the past, which we imagine to 
be more interesting and romantic. In some natures this becomes 
a veritable nostalgia. It is no modern sentiment but has been 
felt ever since man has reflected upon the fortunes of the race. 
An ancient Egyptian papyrus, dating from about 3000 B.C., 
contains a lament for the “‘ good old times” and for the degeneracy 
of the present age. I can not resist the conviction that Professor 
Bosanquet has yielded to this tendency in ascribing to “older 
and simpler’’ modes of life an absence of the “enormous dullness” 
which he finds in modern civilization. An appeal to “older and 
simpler”’ in itself yields no principle of valuation. At every 
point in the past to which we might return there would always 
be a still older and simpler. On this path we could find no rest. 
As to comparative dullness, this is a question of anthropology 
and history on which one would not wish to dogmatize. Dullness 
surely abounds. But has it not always abounded? And by 
what, pray, do we remember the past if not by the things of 
interest which it contains? The imagination clothes it with the 
romantic charm of these characters alone. The common-place, 
the monotonous, the dull, even the stupid, the brutal, the horrible 
drop out of sight. In like manner the traveler who is carried 
swiftly through the country-side sees the life of which he catches 
only distant glimpses as one of untroubled peace and content. 
Yet closer observation shows that care and anxiety, pain and 
sorrow are here, too, ever present. The more one fills out with 
careful detail the life of any period in the past to which one 
would turn to escape dullness, the less, I am convinced, would 
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one care, on this ground, to substitute it for the present. Certain 
it is that if the most characteristic features of our age were lost, 
and only known to the future by historical and literary records, 
men would look back to it as the age par excellence of fascinating 
interest and thrilling adventure. They would perpetually sigh 
for the privilege of taking ‘the wings of the morning’ in flight, 
of speaking as if face to face with friends thousands of leagues 
distant, and of sharing the wonders of our daily existence. 
Complexity, with its attendant confusion of aims, rather than 
dullness, would seem to be the distinguishing characteristic of 
contemporary life. 

Contrary to widely accepted opinion, I am inclined to believe 
that on the whole the ‘pessimistic consciousness’ is less widely 
prevalent in modern times than in many earlier periods of history. 
We are habitually inclined to underestimate the pessimism of 
the Greeks. And we often pass lightly over the long centuries 
of pervasive pessimism concerning the fortunes of terrestrial 
life that attended and followed the decline of classical civilization, 
because historical interest has so largely centred in the new 
hope that dawned for humanity. As regards the East, the note 
of optimism and of aspiration in modern Indian literature is in 
striking contrast to the spirit of its classical period. Quite 
apart from the more marvelous and romantic aspects of our 
civilization, its vast multiplication of interests, with their great 
intensive and extensive development, offer resources against both 
dullness and pessimism not available in earlier periods of human 
experience. If one compare the number and weight of worthy 
interests, the significant spheres of thought and of action which 
are open both to the men and women of our age, with those 
accessible, let us say, one thousand, two thousand or three 
thousand years ago, the ratio of ten to one would fail adequately 
to express the difference, even when we take for comparison the 
most favored period named. When there is such a constant 
challenge of interest in thought and action, human beings, 
whatever their difficulties and hardships, do not easily resign 
themselves to ennui or despair. The general freedom from 
personal pessimism among the peoples who suffered most from 
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the hardships and horrors of the war, if I may judge from many 
observations and contacts, is an astounding piece of contemporary 
history, well worthy of attention by students of comparative 
psychology and ethics. 

Born of the novel and rapid developments of the modern era 
is an interest in the possibilities of the future, unknown to earlier 
periods. Many in our day who are not eager to live beyond the 
term of normal health and activity confess to a desire to witness 
some further scenes in the drama. And on all sides, people are 
heard to express the wish that they might return, after the 
lapse of generations or centuries, to be the disinterested spec- 
tators of its course, to observe the new discoveries, the solution 
of vexed problems, and the revelation of possibilities yet un- 
dreamed of. This wish voices a new spirit and vision. It would 
scarcely have occurred to the ancients, even to the great spirits 
of the classical age, to desire a return to earth in order to witness 
the development of human life. Time and change were for 
them the enemies of an immutable and perfect order. At best 
they would have thought to behold some stage of a fixed cycle 
that forever returns upon its course. ‘So uniform is the world,” 
in the words of Marcus Aurelius, “that a man of forty years, 
possessing the most moderate intelligence, may be said to have 
seen all that is past and all that is tocome.’’! Still less was the 
medizval mind touched by the desire to return to the scene of 
its earthly experience, once the perilous probation had been 
happily passed. 

The thought of the past, we have seen, may tend to a depre- 
ciation of the present. But it is not the past alone that works 
such disparagement. The future may exercise an influence no 
less potent, and be made the solution of all problems, the reali- 
zation of all hopes. The tendency of evolutionary theories is in 
this direction. The golden age, once seen behind us, is now 
ahead. What, then, should be the attitude of a theory of 
progress towards the future? To emphasize the progressive 
movement of planetary life and to anticipate its further advance 
does not mean that humanity can live in the future rather than 

1 Quoted by Bury, The Idea of Progress, p. 13. 
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the present, or can find its satisfaction merely in the projection 
of unattained excellencies into the career of coming generations. 
How inadmissible is any theory of values that rests its whole 
weight upon an unknown future, is at once evident. If each 
generation were to find its good solely in anticipation of what is 
to be achieved by its successors, we should be confronted by the 
practical negation of all realized values. Every future would 
become a ‘despised present.’ 

Furthermore, all experience teaches that any definite scheme 
for the distant future is sure to be misconceived and inapplicable. 
The best laid plans are ruthlessly brushed aside by the onward 
sweep of life, which must be left to find its own forms of expres- 
sion. Age, indeed, seeks to impose upon youth its own rigid 
formulas, which youth, with perhaps unconscious wisdom, desires 
to reject. Progress must, therefore, be construed primarily as 
a present fact and achievement, not merely as a hope for the 
remote future. Its practical programme must be found in 
attacking existing evils that thwart and cripple humanity, and 
in directing creative energy to the enlargement of its more 
immediate meaning and worth. Thus do we best provide for a 
more worthy future. But as every act has its roots in the past, 
so every act pushes forward and bears fruit beyond the present. 
It would be an exaggeration to deny all prevision of the con- 
sequences or tendencies of conduct, and so to extinguish hope of 
making contributions to the future. 

The account of the future also stands in a different light when 
we consider that each generation may find an important element 
of its own satisfaction in the effort to enhance the good of its 
more immediate successors, just as one of the best experiences of 
parenthood is labor for the welfare of children. A reasonable 
concern for the more immediate future is not a limitation or 
restraint, but a positive enhancement, of present values. The 
practical corollaries of the idea of progress are here of profound 
social import. The recognition of obligation to posterity—a 
recognition slowly widening and deepening—is the source of not 
a little that is noblest in contemporary life. The disregard of 
this obligation is usually linked with ignorance, selfishness, and 
trivial gratification. 
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III. 

We now pass to the second group of problems—those having 
to do with the relation of the finite to the infinite, of the part to 
the whole. Fundamental issues here await us. Foremost 
among these is the meaning of morality and religion, their mutual 
relations, and their significance for a theory of progress. 

Morality, as commonly interpreted by classical idealism, is 
made to involve the demand for an immanent and realized 
perfection on the part of finite beings, and because this perfection 
never is, and never can be, reached in the successive stages of 
individual and social effort, morality is convicted of inherent 
contradiction and failure. But by what right is human conduct 
subjected to this demand for perfection? Why impose upon 
morality a formula which can not be drawn from moral experience 
itself? How justify here or elsewhere a principle, whether of 
explanation or of practice, which is not in accordance with the 
facts to be explained? And the facts seem uncompromising 
enough. When I listen most attentively to the best voices that 
speak within me, I find an imperative—an absolute imperative— 
which bids me seek the good with all my strength, and to have 
no other will or purpose than that which is dictated by its 
requirements. But with a clearness equal to that with which I 
recognize this obligation, I also see that this imperative is neither 
a requirement nor a pledge of perfection. I know that I shall 
blunder and fail, shall often misconceive the good both for myself 
and for my neighbor. This would still be the case even though 
I succeeded in attaining a perfectly good will so that I could 
discern no ‘inward repugnance’ to the requirements of duty. 
The imperative of morality is no less unconditional because we 
reject the demand for perfection as either explicit or implicit in 
its meaning. We must do the best we can or be convicted of 
moral treason. The absolute nature of morality rests upon the 
conviction of irreducible differences in courses of conduct, some 
of which we believe to be better, some worse than others. 

Further, as morality involves no implication of perfection for 
its subjects, but rather a progressive career in the ways of good- 
ness, so it implies no promise or pledge of complete satisfaction. 
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Are we, then, forever condemned to that state of dissatisfaction 
which is pictured as the fate of moral effort? To a measure of 
dissatisfaction we are surely condemned by failure and evil. 
But to a measure of satisfaction we may also lay claim, because 
the good is in a measure realized. To no other lot or fortune do 
I find our finite nature entitled. We are even warned by ex- 
perience against any form of satisfaction that would lull to rest, 
as by a narcotic, a rightful sense of dissatisfaction. Yet more 
remains. The practical consequences of setting up within the 
moral order the demand for perfection, and of discrediting this 
order because it can not meet the impossible requirement, are 
disastrous. To require the impossible is to relax our hold on the 
possible. If we once discredit the field of action and withdraw 
the forces of human nature from the conflict by the promise of 
perfection elsewhere, can we expect them to return to the struggle 
with equal vigor or with an equal sense of its importance? I 
should fear that the issues of good and evil, of justice and injus- 
tice, of freedom and opportunity in the actual life of society 
would challenge a less strong and devoted interest. Such issues 
would be left to those vigorous and practical natures who are 
untroubled by the wider claims of morality, and who, if they 
lay hold of a higher order by faith, make sure of the present by 
their works. 

It will perhaps be urged that a forward movement towards a 
better, carries by implication the idea of the perfect. Even if 
we admit this claim without question, we find ourselves unable 
to give to the perfect any concrete content not derived from 
experience. It is, in fact, a limiting rather than a defining con- 
cept. All its meaning comes from regions of discovered good. 
The movement of thought, as of life, is never backward from an 
unattainable goal to an imperfect present, but always forward 
and outward by extension and enlargement of meaning. 

If we pursue our examination of the ideal of perfection, we 
find that it was set up in the empirical order as a moral demand, 
and that the inevitable failure of its realization here becomes the 
ground for seeking refuge in religion. Our restlessness and 
discontent are quieted by faith in a Perfect Whole. A fresh 
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difficulty here emerges. The perfection thus offered is not the 
fulfillment or equivalent of that, the quest for which has been 
abandoned. That was the demand for an immanent and realized 
perfection of finite life in the temporal order; this is the perfec- 
tion of a timeless and unchanging whole. Finite beings can not 
be or become it; to do so, they must cease to be finite and 
become the Absolute itself. They are told, however, that they 
may lay hold of this perfection by faith. Here one seems caught 
on the horns of a dilemma. Is such faith the assurance to finite 
beings of their own perfection, in ways they may not see, as 
necessary elements of the whole, or is this faith a yearning for, 
a striving towards, the perfection which they envisage but can 
not attain? In the first case, it would follow that all the imper- 
fections and evils of finite life are both necessary and good in 
the whole. The world is justified as it stands. From an 
ultimate point of view, any judgments of disapproval are irrele- 
vant if not impertinent. The consequences of such a view find 
their most logical expression in well-known forms of mysticism. 
Fixing his contemplation upon the One and only Real, the mystic 
sees all finite things as “adorable parts of the Transcendent 
Whole.” One's fellows all seem to attain the same level, whether 
engaged in what we count the nobler activities, “‘enduring on 
the battlefield” or ‘breeding in the slums.’’ ‘The beautiful and 
patient figures of the poor, their long dumb heroisms,”’ become 
lighted with such glory that it would seem sacrilege to touch 
poverty with any help or healing. The deeds of the criminal 
and the lives of the degenerate and insane must be included in 
the grand symphony. ‘Even the most dissipated tabby of the 
streets,” we are told, bears “ the celestial quality of life set like an 
aureole about his tattered ears.”"' So far does the élan mystique 
carry its votaries. When one accepts in earnest this glorification 
of things as they are, clear distinctions and standards of value 
become difficult if not impossible; in the One Being, all are 
merged and lost. Once begin, however, the process of critical 
valuation, the ethical process, and set up differences that are sig- 
nificant and worth contending for, and the harmony of the great 
symphony dissolves. 
1Cf. Evelyn Underhill, Practical Mysticism, Chap. VII. 
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If, rejecting the first interpretation, we accept the second— 
the view that faith in the perfection of the whole is a straining 
of the finite to appropriate a larger measure of its values—there 
is then implied a forward movement of life which is in fact a 
doctrine of progress. The moral order is then reinstated, for the 
values to be appropriated are values experienced in human life 
which have now been given the sanction of the whole. No new 
values are discovered in the sense of values transcending in kind 
the great provinces of our higher experience. These declare, we 
are told, the inmost nature of things; in Mr. Bradley’s words, 
they “on the whole count in the universe as they count for us.” ' 
If reality as a whole is thus given an anthropopsychic structure 
—whether by analogy of microcosm and macrocosm or by any 
other process—it must remain true to the accepted type; other- 
wise the method is completely discredited. One may here be 
told, as I am well aware, that there is no dilemma and that both 
alternatives are to be held at the same time, each representing a 
different aspect of the entire truth. Religion is to hold firmly, 
with child-like faith and against all appearances, to the one side; 
and morality, with its imperfect insights and halting steps, to 
the other. We are thus assured that we are always victorious 
and always defeated, forever triumphant and forever vanquished. 

Whatever may be the practical difficulties here of maintaining 
a nice balance in practice, they are not our present concern. 
Many are troubled rather by what seems to them a lack of 
evidence for the perfection of the whole, unless indeed we give 
to perfection a meaning not derived from, or compatible with, 
our judgments of value. If perfection is not a perfection of 
values, or if it wholly transcends them, the term needs to be 
redefined and the nature of its content clearly exhibited. Cer- 
tainly one can not argue from our experience of the higher 
regions of value to the perfection of the whole, and then repudiate 
value in defining perfection. 

Mr. Bradley’s argument for the perfection of the Absolute, 
whatever may be one’s judgment as to its validity, is not guilty 
of such repudiation. Nor can one charge him with fashioning 

' Appearance and Reality, p. 550. 
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his universe to suit the immediate desires or demands of the 
natural man. He courageously insists that “the theoretical 
standard within theory must surely be absolute.” “If I am 
theoretically not satisfied,”’ he says, “then what appears must 
in reality be otherwise; but, if I am dissatisfied practically, the 
same conclusion does not hold.”” And again: “But since meta- 
physics is mere theory, and since theory from its nature must be 
made by the intellect, it is here the intellect alone which has to 
be satisfied. Doubtless a conclusion which fails to content all 
sides of my nature leaves me dissatisfied. But I see no direct 
way of passing from ‘this does not satisfy my nature’ to ‘there- 
fore it is false.’’"” Brave and true words! If, then, what we find 
in our intellectual examination of things does not please us— 
and in numberless instances it does not please us—this aspect of 
the case is quite irrelevant to our findings, whether we are dealing 
with the nature of reality, or with mundane events like the 
horrors of war, the starvation of thousands of innocent children, 
or the petty annoyance of a punctured tire that delays our 
journey. We can not, for our satisfaction, change by a hair's 
breadth our reading of the facts if we are bent upon knowing 
what they are. 

Mr. Bradley, however, asks: “ But is it certain, on the other 
hand, that the mere intellect can be self-satisfied if other elements 
of our nature remain not contented?’’ What he here, for the 
moment at least, seems to suggest is that the intellect may be 
driven, in the interest of its own theoretical satisfaction, to find 
a solution that will satisfy our whole nature. Thus, indirectly, 
the perfection of the universe may be a demand of the intellect. 
If this mode of reasoning were to be taken seriously and applied 
elsewhere, it would lead to strange results. We should not, for 
example, accept as true any diagnosis of disease that did not 
yield a favorable prognosis. As a philosophical argument, taken 
as it stands, it suggests the crudely popular appeal to the ration- 
ality of the universe. It then derives from this principle of 
rationality the justification of such beliefs as our human interests 
may seem to demand for their satisfaction. 

1 Op. cit., pp. 153-155. 
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But it would be an injustice to Mr. Bradley to leave his argu- 
ment in this plight. If we follow his discussion as a whole, it is 
clear that the weight of his contention for the perfection of 
reality is made to rest upon the principle of non-contradiction. 
This principle, however, works in the abstract. Apart from the 
concrete facts of the whole, which we do not and can not possess, 
is it able to determine the content of reality in such wise as to 
assure us of its perfection? Who can tell how much friction 
and loss any existing system may suffer and still maintain its 
integrity, still go on and do business as a system? Mr. Bradley 
himself has frankly admitted that “the idea of a painful universe, 
in the end, seems to be neither quite meaningless nor yet visibly 
self-contradictory,”’' and although he dismisses the possibility as 
having “‘a value too small to be estimated,’’ his argument as a 
whole does not carry conviction. Certainly the “balance of 
pleasure,”’ assumed in the Absolute, goes no further than to show 
that the world is relatively good, not so bad as it might be. 
Who would care to maintain that “balance of pleasure,’’ the 
good tipping the scales against evil, satisfies the demand for 
absolute perfection? 

Professor Bosanquet also uses the standard of “ positive non- 
contradiction’’ in support of the perfection of reality. Value has 
the same logical structure as knowledge. Truth, value and 
reality are, as I understand, identical. We may start on different 
paths of thought suggested by the different terms, but the paths 
ultimately converge and become one. 

What distinction then remains between knowledge and value? 
Knowledge is indeed a value, but as a value it has a character 
other than its logical structure and validity. It satisfies affective 
states and serves life purposes. Further, the position of Professor 
Bosanquet depends upon a supposed identity of structure be- 
tween a whole of truth and a whole of value. It assumes that 
as a whole of truth would take up all errors, so a whole of values 
would take up all losses of value. This assumption, I should 
challenge. In any totality of truth, error is in some sense 
transformed and preserved. In any totality of values in which 

1 0p. cit., p. 535. 
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there are genuine conflicts some value is irretrievably lost. The 
totality of truth would present the entire content of meaning, 
and could in the strictest sense be equated with the whole of 
reality. The totality of realized, positive value must take 
account of losses and could not thus be equated with the whole 
of reality. 

It will be urged by those who hold to the identity of value 
and reality that the losses of value are all ‘absorbed’ in the whole 
in ways which we can not discern, but of which we have hints 
and suggestions in actual experience. Even if it could be 
successfully shown that all losses are thus ‘taken up’ into the 
experience of some other and higher form of consciousness, the 
losses to finite beings, as finite, still remain. Quite apart from 
questions of process and of evidence, I find an inherent difficulty 
in the very conception of perfection as attaching to a whole in 
which there are many members who, as members, suffer un- 
transcended evils. Grant for a moment the position of this 
absolutism, and observe what follows. If the Absolute is un- 
conscious of such evils, this would argue a defect in cognitive 
experience; if conscious of, but insensitive to them, it would 
argue a defect in appreciation, in value experience; if both 
conscious of, and sensitive to them, this awareness and apprecia- 
tion must mar the perfection of the total experience. As a 
general, even in the hour of a supreme success, must lament the 
price at which victory was purchased, so the Absolute must be 
troubled by the losses inevitable to his eternal triumph. Of such 
a whole, it might still be said that it is valuable, worth while, 
yes, even rich and glorious, but mot that it is perfect. Such a 
view accords with our highest experiences. No one whose life 
has been nourished and furthered by the real sacrifice or loss of 
others can fail to recognize that the satisfaction is diminished by 
this fact. 

The attempt to bridge the chasm between these two orders of 
experience by making man in his own nature a ‘finite-infinite’ 
being, and thus carrying his very existence over into the tran- 
scendent order, is a verbal rather than a real achievement. The 
use of the term infinite, even in the hyphenated form, to describe 
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a very real fact of human nature, the fact of man’s profound 
interest in the infinite Universe, his aspirations for larger truth 
and nobler values, has always seemed to me an inexact and 
unhappy procedure. It is one thing to affirm man’s relation to 
the whole and his abiding concern to understand and to win for 
his life what he can there appropriate, quite another to affirm or 
to imply his actual transcendence of finiteness. In fact, nowhere 
is man’s finiteness more explicitly made clear or more forcibly 
brought home to consciousness than in this very aspect of his 
experience. If, as finite, we can not lay hold of truth and reality, 
we are surely condemned to ignorance and all its consequences. 
We find no warrent for the assumption that the finite mind can 
reach the “goal of completeness,’’! and its accompanying satis- 
faction. Rather, we are compelled to believe, does its very 
nature forbid this consummation; for the finite, there remains 
the power only “to see in part and to know in part.” 

But, once again, we shall be met with the assertion that all 
finite states of consciousness, like all other temporal processes are 
‘only an appearance,’ and are ultimately neither true nor real. 
If this is the case and if it is a condemnation of our processes of 
judgment of good and evil, of human values in their widest 
meaning, must not faith in transcendent perfection share the 
same fate? Is it not, too, only appearance? But call our finite 
existence appearance, or what you will, it has some kind and 
degree of reality. Otherwise we mortals walk all our days in a 
vain show, our very being is a shadow-shape thrown upon the 
screen of time, and what we count precious is only the vagary of 
a transient dream. 

But if one can not accept on the one hand an interpretation 
of morality which demands an immanent perfection, or, on the 
other, a religious view which rests its validity upon the perfection 
of the whole, how shall we construe the meaning of morality 
and religion? As I have elsewhere contended,’ morality is the 
concern for all values that our intelligence recognizes as essential 
to the structure of a human life. No interest, intellectual, 


1 Cf. Bosanquet, The Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. 173-4, 
* Moral Values. 
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esthetic, or religious can be excluded from its domain. The 
logic of a better or a worse way of conducting our earthly business 
makes such exclusion impossible. ‘Mere morality’ is only a 
partial morality. You can not assent to the worth of anything 
directly procurable by human choice or deed, and at the same 
time say that it has no concern for conduct. If one maintains 
that religion is a vital interest, that it enhances the meaning and 
worth of our existence, then religion falls within the moral order 
as truly as does a regard for temperance, or justice in economic 
relations, or an appreciation of what is noble in art. But such 
an inclusion of the higher spiritual interests in the sphere of 
morality is without the slightest prejudice to their own nature 
and to their proper integrity as distinct spheres of value. Re- 
ligion is no more compromised by this relation than is medicine, 
or economics, or esthetics. In interpreting religion I should 
agree with those who hold that religion is essentially our response 
to the Universe, to reality as a whole. The perennial vitality 
of religious experierice is rooted in the inexpugnable fact that all 
the values which we have been able to win, or which we can 
conceive as possible for the future, have their ground and source 
in the nature of the Universe, that out of its fertile womb hu- 
manity, and all that humanity holds precious, have issued. 
Here is the unfailing spring of the religious life, whether we look 
to its more primitive and instinctive forms, or to its later and 
more reflective developments. 

I have already spoken of the belief, especially voiced in our 
day by the Neo-Hegelian idealists, that a narrow humanita- 
rianism may lose sight of something precious, nay essential, to 
the dignity and worth of life. And here I find myself in genera] 
agreement with their contention. There is in truth a danger 
that men may be so ‘bounded by themselves’ in immediate 
activities and petty perspectives that they will thereby lose 
much of ‘the wonder and the weight of life.’ The sense for 
reality, the misus of our being towards the whole, is the precise 
point at issue. The religious impulse involves an insistent 
interest in the more and the beyond. We may count ourselves, 
too, under indebtedness to the whole for the extension of truth 
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and for the fuller discovery of values. The little we know is 
but a fragment of the whole truth, the values actually experi- 
enced presumably a small part of the total possibility. This 
sense for the whole also profoundly affects the spirit in which 
effort for progress is carried on. It determines, in no small 
measure, whether work shall be done in the petty temper of the 
‘I, the me, and the mine,’ or with the freedom and largeness of 
vision which recognizes within us the presence of a vaster Power. 
Religion here works a genuine transformation and liberation. 
Its symbolism supplies an ideal of something above the de- 
vouring scythe of time, something eternal, which it is our own 
highest wisdom to serve and to incarnate in human life. 

If we compare for a moment the moral and the religious 
attitude, we see that the whole sphere of human activity is 
viewed by each in a different way, but without any contradiction 
or conflict. Morality views the entire business of human exist- 
ence as the concern of our intelligence and will; religion sees it 
as a revelation, however partial and imperfect, of the whole. 
For morality, the working out of the terrestrial drama, with all 
its finite destinies, is in our hands; for religion, this drama is not 
of our composition or ordering, nor are the stage and the actors 
of our choosing. In morality, life and its issues appear as a 
function of man; in religion, they are a function of the Universe. 
The moral attitude begets the faith that man’s intelligence and 
will have not only the power of control but a creative task to 
perform. Religious faith is the faith that the streams which 
feed our human life will not dry up; that the resources of the 
Universe are not exhausted in our little span of action; that the 
very impulse which drives humanity forward is of such cosmic 
range and significance, that when we lay down the struggle it will 
be taken up by other hands and carried to nobler issues. 

The transcendence of religion, however, must not be misin- 
terpreted. It is not a transcendence of the claims of morality. 
Religion may inspire and fortify, but can neither contradict nor 
neglect the moral order. It possesses no canons of judgment by 
which it can override morality in the criticism of life. The full 
content of morality must be the programme for religion in all its 
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practical work. There is thus established a harmonious co- 
operation of morality and religion in the work of human progress, 
If faith becomes flight, rather than refreshment for new effort, 
it stands condemned, for it then becomes not merely non-moraj 
but anti-moral. We may well regard reality as rich beyond our 
narrow ken, but its riches will not be enhanced by us save through 
the fulfillment of our terrestrial task. And if the final history 
of earthly existence were to record futility, decadence, and 
spiritual degradation, those who shared this fate could hardly be 
expected to celebrate the theme ad majorem gloriam of a perfect 
whole. We may keep open wide horizons and the possibility of 
any splendid drama which befits the nature of the whole, and 
at the same time avoid the unstable equilibrium of a religious 
view which in its transcendence is in danger of falling below the 
real demands of morality. Further, neither religion nor morality 
loses the right to pronounce judgments of approval and dis- 
approval. They are free to say, “This thing is evil and ought 
no longer to be, because it is a matter for human control.” 
One may frankly admit that up to any given point of time all 
evils have been inevitable in the very nature of things, and still 
hold firmly to the conviction that some of these evils, once seen 
and understood for what they are, need not be in the future. 
How far we may go in eliminating any evil can not, it is true, 
be determined in advance of the actual trial, but this uncertainty 
does not lessen our obligation to make the effort. To accept 
the view that equally vicious things will take the place of present 
evils, if these are attacked and overcome, would lull to sleep all 
sense of responsibility, and beget an indifference hostile to both 
morality and religion. 

Progress then consists, in part, of the effort to overcome evil. 
But we can not limit the réle of morality to a purely destructive 
task. At this point we encounter a formula for morality which 
is sometimes used to exhibit its inherent self-contradiction. 
The good-will, we are told, is the will to destroy evil. If we 
begin by making the good-will the will to destroy evil, we must 
inevitably end by making the triumph of the good-will its own 
suicide; it perishes for lack of sustenance. To preserve morality, 
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we are compelled to will the existence of evil. Now this negative 
statement of the moral task, like all negative judgments, doubt- 
less tells us something; but it certainly does not tell us enough. 
As an account of the meaning of morality it is far less significant 
than the statement that the good-will is the will to discover and 
realize the good in richer forms and in wider range of meaning. 
In a world without evil, provided it were a world of differing 
degrees of good, morality would still be in force; on logical 
grounds its validity would be unimpaired. It would then 


‘demand that the good should be enlarged and enriched by ever 


greater conquests. Such a world is obviously not ours, where 
oppositions of good and evil have a place. Yet the recognition 
of this type of conflict does not seem to warrant the conclusion 
that all good is directly dependent upon evil rather than upon 
good already existing. In a world of interrelated elements it is 
possible to trace countless relations between good and evil, as 
between all other elements. But the fact that we can trace 
such relations, or that we can always oppose the concept of good 
to the concept of evil, is not proof that such relations are the 
essential ones, or that all good is dependent for its existence upon 
evil. The growth of the healthy young of any species, the 
development of the student who finds continuous delight in his 
task, the opposition encountered in satisfying work or play of 
any kind, are examples of good which it is difficult to ground in 
evil. The tension and effort by which such types of experience 
are transformed and enlarged are not in the category of evils— 
at least of any evils which we are concerned to remove. Nor do 
the earlier stages in such processes become evil when they are 
transcended and left behind; a happy childhood or youth does 
not become evil because it is outgrown and must give place to 
other types of experience. Evil doubtless plays an important 
réle in the transformation and enlargement of our actual experi- 
ence. A recognition of this réle, however, does not warrant us 
in regarding all existing evils as on the same level or as essential, 
since many evils are hostile to the very process of growth itself. 
Similarly, there is a suspicious, if not a vicious, circle in the 
extenuation or justification of any evil—war for example—by 
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the special forms of virtue that it evokes. These very virtues 
are relative to the evil; the virtues are demanded to meet the 
evil, and the evil is then justified by their presence. We are 
not warranted in assuming, either from the point of view of the 
universe or of human nature, that there are no nobler forms of 
expression. To do so would be to ascribe poverty or bankruptcy 
to both. Stagnation is not the necessary alternative of the 
endurance of existing ills. 

I can not here discuss the function of tragedy, but I may 
venture to point out that there are evils which even tragedy can 
not depict or employ for its purposes. Only a morbid imagina- 
tion can dwell upon them; we turn away from their presence as 
from a deep offense to humanity without a ray of the healing 
emotion which legitimate tragedy yields. It is one thing to 
recognize that certain evils are inevitable throughout the entire 
span of finite existence, and to strive to utilize them, as far as 
possible, in the spiritual growth of humanity; it is quite another 
to accept evils as they stand. Resignation is not a virtue where 
resistance is possible. 


IV. 


What expectations of progress may we entertain, and what 
obligation for its furtherance must we recognize? To these 
questions we now turn. That it is an illusion to look forward 
to any millennium as the goal of progress is a thesis which need 
not be argued. To the end, as we know, death and accident, 
defeat and suffering, will play their part in the drama of existence. 
Sensitive souls will feel the sting of life’s uncontrollable forces; 
the passions will beget inner conflicts; the affections will suffer 
hurt; love, strong as life itself, will be denied the joy of fulfill- 
ment. And yet, as we also know, while the defective and ill- 
trained will suffer shipwreck in this uncertain and tempestuous 
sea, the nobly endowed and wisely trained will out-ride its 
buffetings and display the finer possibilities of human nature. 
Mankind, it is clear, must always contend; but at what level 
and for what prizes? Shall it be at the animal level of a struggle 
for material existence, or at a spiritual level for the things that 
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make existence valuable? The idea of progress is essentially 
that of advance in those ways of life which raise the struggle to 
new and larger meanings. Certainly we are not to think of it 
as introducing men to an Arcadian existence where no challenge 
of danger and of high adventure remains. 

We are prone to identify progress with the success of the type 
of civilization to which we are at present committed. Such a 
view need not be regarded as necessary or inevitable. It may 
come to be seen that progress involves not only a transvaluation 
of certain values, but also a reversal of some current standards 
of judgment. Some other form of social organization and of 
culture may prove of higher worth, and our very failures may 
contribute something of instruction and warning to this result. 


Perchance some race of richer dower and nobler bent, 
Upon our ruins, long with weeds o’ergrown, 

May build that larger life, we were too indolent, 

Too feeble or too blind to make our own. 

It may be granted, I think, as an almost axiomatic truth, that 
most movements of social reform are bound to be disappointing. 
Some single principle or line of advance seems to its advocates 
to promise a golden era. Evils, however, have a way of re- 
appearing in other forms, because they are grounded in human 
nature and its environment. The neglect of the complexities of 
the situation makes the reformer often appear to his less sanguine 
fellows as an unconscious charlatan or fanatic. Yet we have to 
ask ourselves what would be the state of society if there were no 
efforts for betterment. It would be an irreparable loss were 
there no spirit of reform, no will to achieve a better world. 
Something infinitely precious would then disappear from life. 
The social passion of generous minds, of those who, warming 
‘both hands at the fires of life,’ are not content with personal 
possession while others shiver in the cold, is at once a condition 
and a pledge of progress. And if something is lost, something is 
also gained in every experiment. It would indeed mark a great 
step forward if the value of genuine experimentation were widely 
recognized in the social, as it is now universally conceded in the 
physical world. The mastery of material forces would not then 
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perhaps ‘so far outrun the control of moral forces. The imagi- 
nation would find more fruitful play; we should be less in danger 
of assuming that, because customs and institutions have hardened 
into rigid forms, no others are desirable or possible. The reforms 
which stand as a permanent triumph of civilization are those in 
which, like the reform in the treatment of the insane and defec- 
tive, concrete problems have been studied in the objective 
temper of science, against the whole weight of prevailing ideas 
and customs. Such changes suggest an indispensable technique 
for all forward-looking movements. 

The most striking examples of control and achievement are 
naturally drawn from the mastery of nature by physical science, 
for it is here that the sure techniques have been most easily won. 
But we can not ignore the steady growth of insight into the 
subtler processes of the psychical life, and the promise of a 
larger measure of control over our most vital human experiences. 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth” . . . but ye “can not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth.”” Such was once the 
verdict upon a mysterious and baffling aspect of nature. Man 
has not been content to leave the mystery of the winds unprobed; 
he has attained some degree of understanding of their ways, and 
some measure of practical adjustment to them. If the spirit 
that moves in man himself is not purely capricious, that, too, 
may be increasingly guided to its true meaning. 

Dissociating myself as far as possible from ex parte views, I 
find that no group or school of thinkers is, in principle, opposed 
or indifferent to progress. One may be strong in the conviction 
that change and progress do not belong to reality as a whole, 
or that narrow and mistaken conceptions of progress within the 
temporal order are prevalent. The critics of ‘progressist’ 
philosophy, however, believe that there is a system of truth and 
a corresponding system of practice which represents a genuine 
but as yet unrealized good. For them, also, there is a ‘more 
excellent way’; otherwise they would have nothing to criticise 
in contemporary thought or practice. There is a clear challenge 
to every school of thought to show precisely what it has to 
recommend for the solution of the concrete problems of society. 
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Indifference to the issues would betray the essential spirit of 
philosophy; opposition to reform would ally it with ancient 
abuses; and an appeal to abstract theory would leave the 
specific questions untouched. We are all rather sensitively aware 
of the limitations of philosophy, and even of moral principles, 
in dealing with problems which require detailed knowledge and 
a special technique. It would, however, be an ill service if a 
sense of these limitations led philosophers to surrender their task 
before it is completed, or to fail to make clear the full meaning 
of their work for the ends of practice. 

There is at least one principle upon which all philosophers may 
unite, and to the furtherance of which they are all pledged by 
vocation. This is the imperative which bids us win insight and 
understanding, to dispel ignorance and prejudice. We can agree 
with Professor Bosanquet that “we are not hard enough on 
stupidity,’’' and that the kind of stupidity on which we ought to 
be ‘hard’ is not only an intellectual defect, but also an insensi- 
tiveness to values, and a blindness to the lives of human beings 
remote or different from ourselves. The most signal wrongs and 
injustices of history are records of such stupidity. They were 
not, as popular thought would often have it, deliberate choice of 
evil as evil. Sincerity, loyalty, even conscientiousness—these 
are the most common of human traits and may be freely conceded. 
What has been, and what is still lacking, is the wholesome 
questioning of the causes to which men are asked to give their 
allegiance, the closer examination of what shall be counted a 
supreme obligation. The causes for which it is easiest, by skilled 
manipulation of social stimuli, to arouse the enthusiasm of an 
entire people are often the causes which most need rigorous 
scrutiny. In contrast, the great and abiding values have no 
outward heraldry, make no appeal to passion, employ no vulgar 
advertising. Opinions and convictions are at once the most 
precious and the most dangerous of our possessions; they stand 
in perpetual need of examination and criticism. This was the 
core of Socratic teaching, and the world has not outgrown the 
need of the principle for which Socrates lived and died. 

1 Some Suggestions in Ethics, Chap. IX. 
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In conclusion, there remains one aspect of our problem which 
deserves especial emphasis. The idea of progress for the future 
is not an idea that is true or false independently of our human 
attitude, our intelligence and will. It is not in this respect like 
the idea of an event in the physical world over which we have 
no control. The question of the degree of progress which has 
been realized in the past is indeed of this kind; what has been 
enacted is irrevocable, and stands unchanged by our desire or 
volition. But this does not hold of the future. What human 
beings think and do is a factor in determining the issue. For 
better or for worse, man has become a conscious partner in the 
process. He has slowly won both the idea of progress and some 
measure of control by which its course may be directed. Belief 
in the possibility of advance is therefore one essential condition 
of its realization. Scepticism and cynicism are here not morally 
indifferent. They bear fruit in the social order no less certainly 
than in the character and achievement of the individual, for 
there are practical corollaries both of belief and of disbelief, 
The statesman who begins his career with a fundamental scepti- 
cism concerning the possibility of a better order, will come in 
the end, as Lowell said, “‘to think security and not progress the 
highest lesson of statecraft.’’ Detachment from the common lot, 
the absence of any vital enthusiasm for a cause, if not inglorious 
self-absorption, will almost certainly be his fate. What is true 
for one in a position of influence and power, holds for all men in 
their own place and rank. How much the spirit of faith and 
effort may achieve we can not tell. If scepticism and cynicism 
should prove to be in the right, there could be no cause for 
congratulation even in the household of the prophets. We 
should be compelled to think more meanly of human nature, and 
if more meanly of it, then certainly not more highly of the 
universe which produced it. 

No uncertainty as to the fortunes of progress can lessen our 
obligation to labor for it. With Kant, we insist that unless it 
can be conclusively shown—as it can not be—that the improve- 
ment of the condition of mankind is impossible, we are morally 
bound to labor for its realization. ‘Here upon this bank and 
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shoal of time,’’ we are committed to the task. In face of this 
obligation, two differing moods, with opposing claims, voice 
their demands. The one cries: 


“ There is no joy but calm! 


Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things?" 
** +e # * *& * *& © * * * 


**Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
Let us alone. What is it that will last? 
All things are taken from us and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 
Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave?” 


Against this mood is the more heroic temper. It summons to 
labor, to simple living and to hard thinking, to the creation of 
beauty and to the love of our kind. It bids us explore with 
untiring zeal the generous streams of life that feed our human 
world. Obeying this call, we shall best interpret and express, in 
our finite ways, the meaning of the Universe. 


WALTER GoopNow EVERETT. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 

















SPIRIT MILITANT AND SPIRIT HARMONIOUS.! 


I. 

ENUINE philosophical interests and vital religion are both 
notably foreign to those phases of our civilization which 
we ordinarily distinguish as modern. We are eager in the quest 
for knowledge and its applications but, generally speaking, we 
exhibit little concern for wisdom. And, in our relentless pursuit of 
comfort and of power, the fear of the Lord, so aptly described as 
the beginning of wisdom, has all but vanished from our midst. 
We are diligent in labor, but scarcely faithful in worship; large 
in works, but little in faith. Tools are preferred to meanings, 
and an impetus toward expansion is stunting spiritual aspiration 
and thwarting the cultivation of a deeply significant and harmo- 

nious life. 

To set forth the import and the validity of these rather brusque 
statements we would invite a glance at the influences that have 
factored strongest in the moulding of the characteristically 
modern spirit. It is significant that at the very outset of our 
era human life lost its anchorage. Man was deprived rather 
abruptly of that invisible, transcendent realm upon which his 
thought and longing had been fixed and in the contemplation of 
which he had experienced solace and joy. That which he had 
regarded as his real and abiding home, a city built not with 
hands but eternal in the skies, disclosed itself as a mirage. The 
world of his habitation, he felt forced to believe, was one which, 
if not hostile, was at any rate not prepared for him but was so 
unadapted to his fundamental requirements that in it he had 
long sensed himself a pilgrim and a stranger. To convert this 
habitation into as secure, orderly and attractive a home as 
possible seemed but the dictate of ordinary prudence. The 
initial step consisted in learning the secrets of nature’s operations. 
Two facts were of decisive significance. A secret once learned 


! Read as the address of the President of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association before a joint meeting of the Eastern and the Western 
Divisions in New York City, December 27, 1922. 
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proved permanently useful, for it gave the key to processes at 
once recurrent and in fundamental respects invariable. More- 
over, the processes of the discovery of nature’s laws were them- 
selves found to be orderly, so that methods of investigation could 
be transferred from one field of inquiry to others. This made 
possible a continuous and rapid growth in knowledge—knowledge 
of the sort that Lord Bacon equated with power. Man was 
thus enabled more and more effectually to protect himself 
against the perils of his physical environment and even to exact 
tributes from it. In consequence, the lure of the external became 
intensified. Pleasure and power became more common and more 
engrossing objects of pursuit, while the imagination was capti- 
vated by the illimitable possibilities of further achievement in 
the same direction. 

Heartened and guided by his successes in the conquest of 
physical nature, man sought similarly to understand himself and 
his social world. Here too knowledge led to emancipation and 
to control. Psychical and social forces to which man had been 
subject were turned to human advantage once their operations 
came to be understood. Thenceforth that which existed or 
happened as a matter of fact ceased to be looked upon as in- 
evitable or ascribed to the dispensation of a divine and loving, 
though frequently inscrutable, providence. In the wake of 
growing knowledge and the resultant power came profound 
transvaluations. Humility, acquiescence, and resignation, once 
the evidences alike of piety and of wisdom, fell into suspicion 
and were branded as weakness, indolence, folly or sin. Not he 
who accepts the conditions of life and the universe is in our day 
heralded a saint, but he who leads his fellows in valorous struggle 
against them; not he who engages in contemplation and seeks 
completeness and harmony of spirit, but he who girds on armor 
and leads in the fight for progress and reform. Uncritical accept- 
ance is branded as stupidity. The acceptance of John Borroughs 
who recognized that the universe in which we live is once for all 
ours but undertook to look the gift horse in the mouth to deter- 
mine its value and came to the conclusion that it is most satis- 
factory and beneficent, is stigmatized as superficial optimism 
betraying a lamentable lack of moral fervor. 
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This canonization of the reformist, militant spirit must in part 
also be ascribed to the unbroken succession of inventions which 
have thrilled the minds of men and transformed the very bases 
of their lives. It is a significant fact that during the long course 
of the centuries which marked the rise of monotheism among 
the Hebrews and the founding of the Christian religion and 
theology, as well as of Confucianism, Buddhism, and Moham- 
medanism, and which witnessed the birth and flowering of Greek 
literature, art and philosophy, and of the legal conceptions and 
political institutions of Rome, there were but few really basic 
advances in the material arts. In connection with one of the 
most fundamentally practical of all human activities, namely 
agriculture, no methods essentially different from those of late 
antiquity were introduced until the eighteenth century. Our 
modern era, on the other hand, is characterized by a rapid 
shifting of methods and processes throughout the entire economic 
order, as in all other spheres of life. This conduces to a general 
eagerness, if not to a sheer restlessness. The hold of the past is 
weakened and the claims of the present are decreasingly heeded. 
It is the future, as the center of keenly hopeful expectation, that 
monopolizes thought. Inventions, moreover, have facilitated 
and cheapened travel and multiplied the possibilities of com- 
munication. Ideas and customs are thereby set into flux. 
Individuals shift from one place or form of employment to another 
and are put into constantly changing environments. Less and 
less, therefore, do they realize themselves to be essentially 
members of a community or of a group united to create satis- 
factions of human wants. Even family bonds have become 
loosed. Individuals strike out for themselves and go their own 
ways. Truly in our civilization, as it has been expressed, “no 
one is tied but also no one is rooted.”’ 

Our modern inventions have been of a sort to displace tools 
by machinery. In the human phases of industry an analogous 
change has occurred: vast institutions and organizations have 
superseded individuals and groups sufficiently small to permit of 
personal, face to face, relations between their members. Thus, 
in a twofold way, industry has increasingly become mechanized. 
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Tools a worker carries about with him. They are obvious and 
direct instruments of his ends and efforts, at every instant under 
his power and guidance much as though an extension of his body. 
They plainly factor in the satisfaction and enrichment of life. 
Machines, contrariwise, compel men to go to them—witness our 
ever-growing, even though thoroughly unattractive, industrial 
cities—and they force men to tend and wait upon them. This 
grip they strengthen and extend, converting workers into servants 
or even into machines. Imagination, spontaneity, taste and 
originality are all demanded as sacrifices. Depersonalized, man 
is caught in a nexus of fixed processes and becomes an instrument 
forends not hisown. The economic order at one time stimulated 
companionship and gave opportunities for an associated life in 
which men could find a degree of personal realization. In the 
day of master and apprentice, work could be a genuine part of a 
human life and not, as at present, a mere way to secure the 
means to a life which all too frequently fails to reach a genuinely 
human level. True it is that through trade organizations, labor 
unions, and otherwise, our modern economic regime provides 
opportunities for that sharing of life which enriches individual 
personality. Much more conspicuous, however, has been the 
intensification of the spirit of restless, aggressive activity cen- 
tering about production and the transformation of the external 
order. At one time, moreover, there was that direct contact of 
producer and consumer which enabled the former to witness the 
satisfactions created by his labor. The machine industry of 
today, however, and our gigantic economic organizations, inter- 
pose so many processes and factors between the initiating purpose 
and activity and the consummation which gives unity and 
meaning to the whole that the significance of the process is lost 
to, as well as for, those who are engaged in it. The impulses to 
power, achievement, and efficiency as tested by profits and wages 
have been greatly augmented, while the realization that the 
prime function of economic activities is human enjoyment, 
enrichment, and harmony has been submerged. 

The economic process no longer pivots about the consumer. 
The latter, indeed, has largely been lost from view. Hence it is 
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that men, good as measured by ancient personal standards, have 
engaged in adulteration, misrepresentation and similar practices 
as producers and distributors of goods. The primary interest 
lies in the acceleration of production. Is it not to keep turning 
the wheels of industry that nations use intrigue and cannons? 
New wants are artificially generated, often without scruples 
concerning their character and ulterior effects but solely with a 
view to keeping men busy and augmenting power and profit. 
This spirit has spread until it has infected even our scientists, 
Our psychologists, to cite a single instance, assiduously seek 
effective methods of advertising and organization in business 
while they are pretty much oblivious to the more worthy and 
imperative task of devising methods for the cultivation among 
consumers of more thoughtful and desirable modes of response to 
advertisements and propaganda of all sorts. 

Contributory to the militant spirit were also influences ema- 
nating from the social and the political life. Men ceased to 
regard themselves as born into a society whose forms they are 
bound either unquestioningly to accept or to consider as the 
norms of life. They asserted the right to pass judgment upon 
institutions and laws and wherever desirable to transform or to 
annul them. Action became paramount to stable possession; 
change, not merely to contemplation but to all experience of 
abiding satisfaction. It should be noted, moreover, that the 
early struggles for freedom and equality were inspired by the 
doctrine of natural rights. The appeal was to a universal 
principle conceived to represent the authority of nature or of 
nature’s God and to express the basic character of a rational 
being. This stressed the identical nature of individuals and their 
common dependence upon a single reality. In so far, the 
conception of fraternity received support and emphasis. As an 
historical fact, of course, the particular rights asserted to be 
natural varied with time and place; yet each was regarded as of 
absolute validity. Man was conscious of a connection with a 
world more stable and ultimate than that of historical vicissi- 
tudes. But this consciousness could not long survive in the 
presence of the spirit of experimentation and exploration that 
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dominated the mind of the age. As a result of the latter, the 
principle determining rights came to be experience, that is, the 
results that ensue when powers are exercised. Obviously, these 
results vary with conditions as a whole, including the outlook 
and temper of the times. Hence rights came to be conceived as 
diverse and in flux rather than as uniform and eternal. They 
were held to ‘emerge,’ not through revelation, the exercise of 
reason, or any process of pure discovery, but only in connection 
with efforts to build a better order. The abandonment of the 
conception of a universal nature as the basis of rights, further- 
more, led to a recedence of the conception of fraternity. In- 
stead of being conceived as a distinctive social order in which 
individuals participate and through which they win personal 
realization, democracy came to signify a free and open field 
within which each individual enjoys the largest measure of 
independent action. 

The substitution of a dynamic for a static outlook was fur- 
thered by the methods and results of modern science. The 
intellectual interest shifted from elements and structure to 
processes and relations. Especially far-reaching were the effects 
of the doctrine of biological evolution. This shattered the notion 
of fixed groups and of an hierarchy of the natural world analogous 
to that which had once obtained within society. Change, 
becoming, struggle, adaptation, new types of life—such are the 
ideas which it brought to the forefront. It caused man to be 
regarded as a child of nature whose interests center about his 
relations to the particular situations and objects in the midst of 
which he finds himself. Human capacities and characteristics 
came to be regarded as adaptive in their significance as in their 
origin. Mind was said to have taken form under the influence 
of thoroughly practical factors and to be essentially instrumental 
in its functions. Except in furtherance of adjustment and 
control, its activities were considered unmeaning. Not un- 
commonly reason was denied every power of selecting or in- 
dependently evaluating the goals of life or even of exercising any 
considerable influence upon behavior. It was in such cases 
declared to be simply a means for the attainment of ends set up 
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by impulse, instinct and desire. These forms of conation were 
said to be the sole dynamic and guiding forces of life, however 
much reason, in its blindness and conceit, persisted in arrogating 
to itself a central réle in choice and conduct. Such a view, 
indeed, fell far short of winning general acceptance. Neverthe- 
less man’s business was restricted to the world of particular facts 
and situations, and the life of spirit was identified with the 
endeavor, through wit and energy, to win a mastery over the 
forces of its environment. 

Thus the influences dominant in modern life converged to 
generate a distinctive spirit widely manifest alike in the ideas 
and the ideals of the age. The development was one in which 
impulse and the conative life generally found avenues of release 
and expression, and an effective technique was developed by 
means of which human power was vastly augmented. Specific 
interests rapidly multiplied and the circles of those sharing in 
them and in the activities to which they impel expanded. Along 
with a realization of the thorough-goingness of change, there 
came a widespread longing for different conditions and a firm 
determination to secure them. Today, practical demands are 
supreme. Reform, reconstruction, transformation, are the domi- 
nant ideals. We have become crusaders. 

Throughout the various phases of our culture it is this militant 
spirit that has more and more prevailed. Educators have 
unblushingly asserted efficiency to be their aim. In so far as this 
ideal seemed narrow, shallow, or egoistic it was very simple to 
conscript the good word ‘social’ and refer to the goal as social 
efficiency. But sober reflection on this ideal proved disquieting. 
For, in certain respects, the terms ‘social’ and ‘efficiency’ are 
antithetical. Certainly the concept ‘social’ suggests phases of 
experience qualitatively distinct from those indicated by ‘effici- 
ency.’ Conversely, he whose lodestar is efficiency cannot but fail 
to realize that which is broadly and genuinely social. To those 
imbued with the spirit militant two alternatives remained. The 
term ‘efficiency’ could be replaced by that of ‘service.’ And 
would it not seem that all must applaud if the purpose of educa- 
tion is defined as the equipment of individuals to serve their day 
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and generation? Deeper than this many have failed to penetrate 
even among those vested with responsibilities of utterance and 
leadership. These men have lost sight of the thought expressed 
in a wise remark of Tennyson’s. A friend having declared it his 
highest ambition to serve his fellow men, the poet was moved to 
say that it was his aspiration to obtain a vision of God. Surely, 
if Keats was justified in referring to the world as “the vale of 
soul-making,’’ an educational ideal which stresses service to the 
exclusion of the aim professed by Tennyson is in so far defective. 
But, as just remarked, the spirit militant permits of an ideal 
alternative to that of service. With the thought, on the one 
hand, of recognizing the value of many of the aims and interests 
that have at one time or another been urged as paramount, and, 
on the other, of advancing a conception definite as well as 
comprehensive, the goal of education has been identified with 
growth. If it be asked, growth for what and in what, the reply 
would seem to be, growth for the sake of growth and hence in 
the capacity for further growth. In this reply the spirit militant 
receives its purest and wisest and, were it not for a passing defer- 
ence to its own implications, one would add its final, expression. 

The same spirit has led to similar concepts in the field of 
ethics. Fresh emphasis has accrued to the consequences as 
distinguished from the intentions of acts. The ideal espoused 
consists in an increasing alertness to the full and varied results 
of actions and an eager re-orientation of conduct under the 
guidance of such knowledge. From a different angle of approach 
the ultimate aim of morality is defined as the liberation of 
human capacities. Such, according to the spirit militant in its 
finest expression, is the touchstone by which to determine the 
moral worth of legislative enactments, programs for social 
action, and all human behavior. 

In the sphere of religion where experience has hitherto, at 
least in our Western world, been organized theocentrically, the 
militant spirit has brought into prominence a sociocentric point 
of view. Whereas creed and theology once held the center of 
the stage, their devotees today, curiously enough, consist only of 
a relatively small number of scholars, on the one hand, and, on 
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the other, of vociferous individuals who, under the name “ Funda- 
mentalists,”” assume the championship of ancient dogmas. In 
religion the emphasis of the day is unquestionably upon improving 
modes of conduct and bettering the conditions within which life 
is carried on. The message of Christianity is said to relate to 
man’s duties toward his neighbor and to the inauguration of a 
righteous social order. Such is the basis on which the claims for 
its superiority are made to rest. Indeed, religion in general is 
widely interpreted as a consciousness of the highest social values, 
Irreligion then becomes an indifference or hostility to that which 
promotes human well-being. Western civilization can be pre- 
served from relapse into barbarism, it is commonly argued, only 
through the power of religion. But the religion needed, it is 
added, is one whose program is dictated by the conclusions of 
social science—indeed, whose very spirit has been transfused by 
the spirit of the social sciences and that of democracy as well. 
This represents the teaching not alone of the pulpit and the 
religious press but of the study as well. As a matter of bald 
fact, even though not of name, modern religion, as commonly 
defined and preached, has become scarcely distinguishable from 
ethical culture, social service, or humanitarianism, according as 
the emphasis happens to fall. Its concern is the socialization of 
the individual and the inauguration of such reforms as will give 
to all classes larger liberties and opportunities and more even- 
handed justice. Therein, it is assumed, can the will of man find 
its complete, or at any rate a satisfactory, expression and life. 
Beyond and transcending this nothing is recognized as arousing 
effort, augmenting power, or evoking reverence. Harmony of 
spirit is sought, not through a rise to a new plane and the acquisi- 
tion of a different principle of life, but through struggle for altered 
conditions in that realm of experience in which man finds himself 
when he awakens to self-consciousness. Down to modern times 
the deeper and more advanced religions have been practically a 
unit in teaching that man’s central need is that of salvation; 
they have been religions of redemption. Such religion is now 
very generally discarded or else quietly, though drastically, 
altered through the identification of salvation with thoroughly 
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socialized conduct of a sort attainable through the training of 
impulse and instinct. That the wayward and degraded are in 
need of salvation is, of course, too obvious to be denied. But 
the modern spirit of militancy can discover no meaning in the 
contention that all men, as beings of nature, require redemption. 
This is reflected in most of the programs of religious education. 
The leaders of this movement, regarding themselves, and that 
with entire correctness, as the exponents of modernized concep- 
tions, proceed, very often, without so much as a realization that 
there may be a profound difference between civilization and 
salvation, between a socialized culture and a redeemed society. 
Man’s highest life, it is assumed, is embodied in systems of 
habit and expressed in struggles with everything untoward, in 
serving those anywhere or anyhow in need, and in battling for 
progress. That there is a peace which passeth such under- 
standing is unremembered or that this peace is that of a free and 
abundant life such as comes when the soul breathes in an en- 
vironment transcending that of our empirical human order. The 
practical, reformist, militant ideal is regarded even in the sphere 
of religion as a satisfactory substitute for, or equivalent of, the 
life of spirit harmonious. 

Such are the soil and the atmosphere from which much of 
modern philosophic thought has drawn its nourishment. Hence 
it is that, while there are numerous and wide differences that 
separate thinkers in the case of abstract issues and of logic and 
epistemology, there is a striking similarity in the philosophies of 
life of many otherwise opposing schools. Neo-realists join with 
pragmatists, instrumentalists, monists of the school of Haeckel, 
and many who espouse various forms of idealism in the advocacy 
of meliorism. Temporalism and creationism are the vogue of 
the day. Under the hypnotic charm of these conceptions the 
principles of identity and continuity are overlooked, as are also 
the differences between the characteristics of a finite element of 
being and the whole of which it forms a constituent.’ Moreover, 
few have retained the hardihood to consider the possibility of an 


1A penetrating analysis of various resultant doctrines has recently been pre- 
sented by Bernard Bosanquet in his volume, The Meeting of Extremes in Contem- 
porary Philosophy. 
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order of supernature and superhumanity. In wide circles it is 
taken as a matter of course that man is not merely in this world 
but of it as well, and that his weal or woe is therefore ultimately 
dependent upon the conditions that therein prevail. Hence 
significant and saving knowledge is commonly thought to be 
empirical in the sense that it provides a clue and a guide to more 
satisfactory adjustments and responses; goodness is believed to 
denote a life within which the impulses and capacities of man 
come to their fullest total expression. And what of religion? 
Why, in particular, are its experiences characterized, as they 
undeniably are, by a sense of unique worth and of absolute 
validity? Precisely, we are told, because religion ‘‘is primarily 
a matter of action, an affair of overt deeds,” and effective action 
depends upon decisiveness and vigor and thus carries with it a 
consciousness of assurance. This gives a quality of absoluteness 
to the experience. The absolute in question, however, is prac- 
tical. It is “of predominantly practical modes of life’’ and is 
“of the moment of action.’"' Now it is true, of course, that 
every specific overt action involves a setting apart of one single 
alternative within a field of possibilities and the adoption of it 
to the exclusion of others. Truer still would the observation be 
if it recognized that something of a similar sort likewise occurs 
in the case of every act of thought. Every judgment includes 
negative implications along with affirmation and involves a 
commitment to an assertion which is in one of its phases final. 

The pressure of facts and considerations reaches a focus expressed 

in the judgment; at the moment of its formation the latter thus 
has a quality of absoluteness. We would therefore be inclined 

to argue that the cult of the practical absolute has a far wider 

basis within experience than its devotees have as yet set forth. 
On the other hand, we would question whether this practical 
absolute—psychological and subjective as it remains in the 
descriptions of its friends—is the only tenable absolute. Our 
meliorisms, instrumentalisms, pragmatisms, and what Bosanquet 


1 The last sentences relate to, and include quotations from, Professor Ames’s 
presidential address delivered last spring and published under the title ‘‘ Religious 
Values and the Practical Absolute,” in the International Journal of Ethics for 


July, 1922. 
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has called progressisms all give recognition and formulation to 
the spirit militant but they manifest little comprehension of 
spirit harmonious. 

II. 

It is in the moral life that the spirit militant attains to its 
richest and most comprehensive expression; and it is by reference 
to this department of experience, therefore, that it can present 
its strongest justification. The militancy of the non-moral 
practical consciousness has ordinarily a narrower field of strategy. 
It indeed cannot escape serious questions concerning the relative 
effectiveness of instrumentalities for the attainment of ends, yet 
it is not called upon to scrutinize these ends for the purpose of 
discovering their relative worth. The militancy, moreover, of 
those individuals who go about decrying conditions because these 
in some respect cross their desires or tastes, and who, without 
insight into the meaning of laws or institutions and without 
respect for the historical order but with self-importance and 
cock-sureness proclaim what is wise and demand that the world 
be remade accordingly, is not to be taken at a value corresponding 
to the spiritual conceit of the individuals themselves. Further- 
more, sheer militancy, in its frenzy to demolish, is self-destructive. 
This it is not merely indirectly, for the reason that it sets out 
to destroy the object of its activity and thus deprives itself of the 
basis of its existence,’ but also directly, because, whether it be 
in the natural or the historical world, it has placed the brand of 
destruction upon itself.2. Thus, the spirit militant appears in its 
most defensible form, not in the life of non-moral adjustments 


1 This indicates the chief defect in those forms of rigoristic ethics that concieve 
the good in terms of the extirpation of desires or emotions. To suggest further 
bearings of the point we would call attention to the fact that hatred seeks the 
destruction of its object while yet it is only during the life of this object that it 
itself survives. 

2 In its epistemological application this has been set forth once for all in Plato's 
Theaetetus. A doctrine maintaining that change and progress are all-comprehen- 
sive in their sweep implies its own displacement by another. Some empirical facts 
illustrating the contention of the text are: (a) Malignant bacteria, scientists tell 
us, disappear in the course of time through a process which is essentially self-de- 
struction. (b) Nations that follow a predominantly militaristic policy, history 
seems to teach, thereby imperil their own security. (c) A boy of ordinary sense 
soon learns that the way of the bully is hard. 
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and control, in the person of the self-ordained reformer who 
volunteers to society the wisdom and righteousness it is pro- 
claimed to lack, or in unrelieved and unchastened pugnacity, 
It is earnest deeds, thoughtfully evaluated and faithfully per- 
formed, that suggest the logic of our most profound instrumen- 
talisms and exhibit the militant spirit at its highest reach. 

If, therefore, we would obtain a just appraisal of this spirit 
we must inquire whether the moral experience as militant is 
satisfying, self-sustaining, and free from inner perplexities, 
That such is not the case is at once suggested by some of the 
embarrassments of ethical theory. Let us consider first of all 
the manner in which the latter wrestles with the question as to 
precisely upon what we do and should pass moral judgment. 
In early societies, comparative ethicists inform us, that which is 
done is considered without serious thought of the extent to which 
it is the expression of a rational, self-conscious will. Only in 
slow progression do such distinctions, for example, arise as those 
between results that are accidental and those that express 
volition, between such as are unpremeditated and such as are 
the fruition of long deliberation and planning, between such as 
are directed by false or partial information and those in which 
full knowledge is possessed, between such as issue from some 
mental derangement and those representing the decisions of sane, 
normal agents. But what conclusion does the ethicist’s discovery 
and analysis of this development yield? Is morality embodied 
in acts in their external relations or in the intentions, motives or 
character of the agents? Not in the former in total abstraction 
from the latter—so much seems clear; not in the latter to the 
entire disregard of the former—the claims of the social order 
and of external reality are altogether too strong to permit of 
such neglect. Shall we then say that the moral judgment is 
concerned with the two? If so, we are impaled on the horns of 
adilemma. Either we must contend that there is a thorough- 
going correspondence in their nature, and this cannot escape the 
charge of grasping at an untruth to save a theory; or, we must 
frankly hold that in one and the same instance there may be 
subjective goodness and objective evil, or vice versa as the case 
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may be. In such a sheer and unrelieved dualism, however, 
thought is unwilling to rest, particularly in view of the intimate 
connection between act and agent. What course remains? We 
might refuse to make any separation, simply identifying the 
consequences with the objective phase of the intention. But 
this is obviously an act of intellectual desperation. From this 
web of difficulties, it has been argued, the concept of development 
furnishes the clue to escape. A man of good intentions and 
character will be vigilant in the discovery of the results of his 
acts and in the utilization of this knowledge in subsequent 
behavior. Thus there will be a progressive approximation of 
the acts emanating from a will which we cannot but characterize 
as good and acts that are good when regarded in their external 
or objective bearings. Even this account, however, is but 
partially satisfactory. The fact remains that a difference exists 
in the case of specific acts and it continues throughout the entire 
life of the individual. To what circumstance must we attribute 
this impasse of ethical theory? Is it not due to the fact that 
the moral judgment ensues upon a situation uncertain and 
unacceptable to a rational agent and involving an excessively 
narrow and sharp antithesis between value and existing condi- 
tions? And to the further fact that its character is abstract, 
that the connections it seeks and affirms exclude so much of that 
by virtue of which experience possesses the quality of systematic 
totality that the judgment, once it is crowded, can nowhere, on 
its own level, attain to a satisfactory expression? Its valuation 
rests on but single elements within the world and these are often 
of a superficial sort; yet it is because of them that the spirit 
acquires its militancy. The far wider and deeper congenialities 
between the agent and his world are not taken into consideration. 
Perhaps an illustration will help to suggest our thought. At a 
time when the relations between Japan and America were tense, 
the Japanese Ambassador at Washington received a firm note 
from our then Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan. To the former's 
inquiry whether the note represented America’s final word, 
Mr. Bryan is said to have replied, “There is no last word between 
friends.” This, assuredly, is an expression of wisdom. It 
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suggests to us that deeper than the militant attitude of what we 
may call moralism, there is a spiritual experience involving a 
conviction of the fundamental solidarity of the various com- 
ponents of reality. However penetrating the antitheses between 
fact and ideal the latter are alike phases of a single totality, 
Hence it is not in the least strange that the world exhibits a 
remarkable readiness to assume the characteristics demanded, 
if not by all ideals, at any rate by those which continue to 
maintain themselves as such.' 

Inherent limitations of the spirit militant come to light also 
when we consider another problem that has continued to perplex 
the moral consciousness. Where, in the case of a deed, lies the 
responsibility? In primitive societies, a group, more or less 
extensive, is deemed to be involved. The family or kin is thought 
to be collectively responsible. Justice is modelled after the 
divine procedure of “visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth generation.”’ Eventually 
a significant change occurs: it is maintained that “the fathers 
shall not be put to death for the children neither shall the children 
be put to death for the fathers: every man shall be put to death 
for his own sin.’”’ Thus is responsibility individualized. But 
does such individualism correspond with the lesson of social 
evolution or the conclusion of ethical reflection? Not exactly. 
While the point of view it represents makes possible a closer 
approximation to fundamental justice and to truth than does the 
primitive conception of collective responsibility, it cannot be 
accepted as final. Historically speaking, it is clear that in one 
respect at least the sense of collective responsibility has become 


1 If the emphasis falls too exclusively upon the problematical, uncertain, and 
unfinished, difficulties are always bound to arise. Here lies the root difficulty, for 
example, of certain pragmatic interpretations of the cognitive experience. Mean- 
ings are conceived as suggestions for behavior and are therefore read solely in 
prospective terms. Truth is described, not as a correspondence of any sort with 
reality, but as a characteristic distinction which such ideas win as lead us out of a 
tribulation into a more satisfactory life. It is in consequence of this function 
successfully performed that they are said to become true, that is, to acquire the 
attribute of trueness. Such success, however, in so far destroys their meaning, 
for this centers about the problematical and the future. Meanings, thus, are 
dynamic but not true. The process by which they acquire trueness is their nemesis. 
The marriage of meaning and of truth fails of consummation. 
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keener. Communities and political societies have increasingly 
recognized obligations in connection with the conditions affecting 
the life and well-being of individuals and have in consequence 
enormously extended the scope of their activities. Furthermore, 
modern conditions have brought into relief the fact that man 
liveth not unto himself. Suffering and rewards cannot be con- 
fined to the specific individuals declared to be morally responsible. 
Indeed such declaration reflects a more or less arbitrary abstrac- 
tion. The ramifications of influences and the interlocking of 
minds are such that a search for the sources of deeds inevitably 
carries one beyond any individual or group of individuals. 
Hegel was indeed correct in asserting that responsibility extends 
beyond moral responsibility, but this contention may with no 
less truth be reversed so as to claim that individuals are held 
morally responsible beyond the limits of their real responsibility. 
For the moral judgment treats the individual as a self-acting, 
originative source. Back of him, therefore, it does not, as a 
moral judgment, go. Yet one need not be a mechanical deter- 
minist to recognize that the influences that express themselves 
in an action originate in sources far more remote than the imme- 
diate agent. They work in and through him no less truly than 
they derive from him. In the final analysis he is part of a system 
or order of reality. Hence any judgment that adopts a more 
abstract view and isolates him must in so far break down and 
give way to a different mode of outlook. When it is remembered 
that the agent is born of the womb of reality, the process about 
which moral judgments are concerned no longer appears as a 
reformation brought about by independent agents who devise 
ideals which, through militancy, they put into effect. It is 
recognized, on the contrary, as a self-transformation of reality. 
In the deeper strata of our spiritual estimates, therefore, it is 
the principle of mutuality that is central. Union and participa- 
tion in a genuinely social life appear as more fundamental than 
isolation. Identification with the common lot and loyalty to 
one’s world are recognized as the bases on which alone any 
militancy is thoroughly commendable. Those who have thus 
lived and suffered, however, have quite generally testified to the 
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presence of a spirit transcending their individual being. In 
connection with this spirit they experienced their richest life; to 
it they yielded themselves in willing devotion. “I ought, 
therefore, I can,"’ may be the assertion of the self-sufficient and 
simply militant spirit—progress depends upon ourselves; it is 
we who ntust bring it about; through our action and thereby 
alone can it be maintained. Quite different, however, is the 
testimony of those who have penetrated most deeply into the 
mysteries of life, who have created most nobly or served most 
worthily. Whatever their ecclesiastical relationship and the 
imagery and language to which they have turned, they have 
referred to an urge, a vision, and a power transcending that 
which they attributed to themselves as distinct individuals. 
The great minds of the world have been small in their own con- 
ceits, humble and without reliance upon themselves. Corre- 
sponding to this greatness, on the one hand, and this sense of 
personal inability, on the other, was their realization that they 
bore within themselves the principle of totality. They under- 
stood that isolation is unreal, having experienced, each in his 
own way, that union with the Divine whereby come harmony 
of spirit and abounding stores of wisdom and of strength. Psy- 
chological accounts of such experiences in terms of the subcon- 
scious are to an extent illuminating, yet they by no means 
exhaust their meaning. These experiences are materials like- 
wise for the metaphysician and if he neglects them he proceeds 
at his own peril. 

That the ethical consciousness has inherent limitations is 
indicated also by the extent to which it is necessarily selective 
in respect to interests and to ends. True it is that morality 
requires the adoption of those goals which, among the alternatives 
presented, are the most comprehensive; that it aims to safeguard 
as best it can a wide variety of interests and their maximum 
expression. Nevertheless it is likewise clear that moral choices 
lie not merely between the evil and the good but just as com- 
monly between different forms of the good. They thus entail 
the sacrifice of many lines of personal as of social development. 
For them the good is the enemy of the better. Entsagen musst 
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du is the constant admonition of the moral as of all practical 
consciousness. Yet man demands more than this relatively 
restricted good attainable through moral action. He seeks not 
a success based on the sacrifice of elements of the good but the 
preservation of all genuine good. At his highest, he participates 
in the cult of the best no less than in the pursuit of the better. 
As concerns the life of the individual, the religious spirit ventures 
so far as to assert that there is an experience which when possessed 
will have added unto it all else that is good. The search for 
this pearl of greatest price, as we are instructed by all of the 
deeper religions of history, differs from any merely moral, or any 
simply practical, quest. It involves not so much an expansion 
as an elevation of life and the possession through faith and grace 
of the universal spirit conceived as the source of all real good. 
As concerns the wider world, religion, as Héffding has forcefully 
maintained, represents a faith in the conservation of values. 
Finally, let us note that morality, gua militant, represents a 
solicitude for that which not yet is—or, at any rate, for that 
which has phases of incompleteness. It lives at the growing 
edge of experience, and there it is condemned by its nature to 
remain. Never does it witness completion or harmony. Its 
demands exceed its possible attainments. Not merely do specific 
acts fail to measure up to its full requirements, but goals are set 
up which in the very nature of the case cannot be reached. In 
his moral life, abstractly considered, man is doomed to the 
Sisyphzan task of striving for that which yet he never can 
attain. Such is the admission which comes from various camps 
of theorists. Kant emphasized the fact as have those who 
formulated more concrete ideals of self-realization than Kant’s 
method enabled him to do; and a similar conclusion has been 
reached by those who have examined into the conditions of 
social progress. Morality involves a progressus ad infinitum. 
Precisely for this reason, however, the moral experience as such 
is not one in which individuals enjoy contentment. As philoso- 
phers have striven to achieve a point of view free from the defects 
of an unending series, of an abstract or false infinite, so life in 
its immediacy demands that which may be possessed. Cognition 
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aspires to view phenomena not in their mere succession or flux 
but sub specie eternitatis. Even so interest is dissatisfied with 
a continuous process of striving in which the fruits of achieve- 
ment are lacking and there is no enjoyment of the spirit that 
gives meaning as well as motivation to the process. 


III. 

An instructive indication of one path over which reflection is 
led beyond the standpoint of militancy is afforded by the philo- 
sophical development of Fichte. He was a man of action, with 
an irrepressible demand for moral freedom. At the outset, 
however, he saw no way of escape from determinism and deism. 
Then by what was more or less of an accident he became familiar 
with the Kantian Critiques and through them he attained his 
liberation. Thenceforth for a time he was convinced that, of all 
human experiences, the activity of the practical ego, or striving, 
is fundamental. He conceived the latter, however, not merely 
as basic to the life and operations of the theoretical ego, but also 
as the ratio cognoscendi of the absolute activity or ego from 
which all finite being derives its existence. In the last restate- 
ments of the Wissenschaftslehre, after the turn of the century, he 
reached the point of recognizing the deliverances of the mystical 
consciousness to the extent, at any rate, that he attributed to 
man a direct experience of possessing God. Of the stages 
leading to the doctrines of the later Wissenschaftslehren we would 
stress especially the contentions that moral action, by its very 
nature, involves belief in a divine reality or world-ordering 
activity and that this belief is vivified by the ready, unhesitating 
fulfillment of duty. The argument was simple. Morality, it 
was said, consists in obedience to the commands of the practical 
reason or conscience. In contrast with non-moral action, ethical 
conduct does not involve direction by specific ends of desire. 
Yet no man, Fichte contends, may, does, or can entertain the 
supposition that disastrous consequences may, or even can, ensue 
from acts done in the performance of duty. Thus to suppose 
would be to carry contradiction into the very center of his being. 
Since, then, the action is not guided by reference to results, but 
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is indifferent to them, the occurrence of desirable consequences, 
when one heeds the moral imperative, is intelligible only on the 
assumption of a divine world-ordering activity. Inasmuch as 
conviction concerning the outcome is involved in the moral 
consciousness, the latter carries with it a direct assurance of a 
principle transcending the realm of the finite and the sensuous. 
Moral endeavor, indissolubly united with faith, with assurance 
of a universal activity fundamental to all reality—such, Fichte 
held during the years of the atheism controversy, is man’s ripest 
experience. And obviously it is an experience transcending 
practical effort, moralism, meliorism and the spirit militant 
generally. 

Fichte’s argument rests on a conception of duty which many 
would reject. But even if we hold to the antithetical conception, 
that a careful consideration of objectives and of results of pro- 
jected actions is the proper method of determining the course 
of duty, the argument does not entirely fall and the conclusion 
essentially remains. For it is never possible to foresee all the 
results that may follow from a course of activity, and the relative 
probability of occurrence of these possible results is also in a 
large measure unpredictable. In few cases can the actual 
consequences, in their range and complexity, be even approxi- 
mately foreseen. Moral acts, even more than other acts, are per- 
formed in an attitude of faith, and it is a psychological common- 
place that increased vigor in either the act or the faith tends to 
similar results in the other. True, individuals who have reached 
a certain stage of sophistication or of rare independence may join 
with Bertrand Russell in the free man’s worship, and assert 
their moral principles even though sceptical regarding their 
power or convinced of their ultimate futility. But normally the 
moral action itself involves a sense of assurance. From its roots 
springs a faith in the spiritual structure of the world. It carries 
with it, moreover, a conviction of servanthood. Spirit, rising 
above the demand for change and reform thus becomes conscious 
of participating in a significant order of reality. 

The same conclusion emerges from a different angle of ap- 
proach. The moral consciousness, precisely because of the 
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selective, exclusive character already referred to, frequently finds 
powers arrayed against itself. Devotion to some good less than 
the whole results in a conflict, and the issue is at best uncertain, 
Indeed it is a common observation that individuals fighting for 
the realization of what they regard as moral ideals go down to 
defeat. And the overpowering forces are not always merely 
physical and social conditions. Frequently they are other moral 
ideals. At other times they more obviously bear witness to the 
reality and power of the whole—the narrow ideal fails of realiza- 
tion because it runs afoul of the totality of forces. The entire 
situation asserts itself against the onesidedness of particular 
aspects and claims. Herein Hegel found the essence of tragedy, 
and this, he convincingly maintained, carries our insight far into 
the structure of reality. In tragedy, a genuine, even though a 
partial, good meets with failure or perhaps, in its character as a 
partial good, with destruction; and the outcome is not only 
beyond all human power of prevention but also beyond all 
human power of remedy. Indeed, in genuine tragedy one does 
not really seek, or even desire, a remedy. The outcome is 
acquiesced in. Now in the presence of the failure of the partial 
good to maintain itself and of the defeat of individuals seeking to 
realize their moral aims, no less than in the passing of the indi- 
vidual forms of history, man confronts tragic situations before 
which the militant attitude is helpless and unworthy.? Here he 
is awed into a sense of ineptitude that is conducive to a saner ap- 
preciation of relative values. His dependent relationship to the 


i“If ... this necessity were merely infinite, characterless exteral force, the 
catastrophe would not only terrify (as it should), it would also horrify, depress, or 
at best provoke indignation or rebellion; and these are not tragic feelings. The 
catastrophe, then, must have a second and affirmative aspect, which is the source 
of our feelings of reconciliation, whatever form they may assume."’ A. C. Bradley, 
Oxford Lectureson Poetry, p.9t. Quoted from Hugh A. Reyburn, The Ethical Theory 
of Hegel, p. 14. 

2A similar view has led Professor Adams to argue: “Pragmatism has here 
nothing to say. We do not say, since all adaptive and useful behavior is here out 
of the question that therefore there is nothing to do save to turn our faces away 
in sheer desperation. . . . We find in the total tragic complex a source of meaning; 
we may even say that not willingly would we lose from our world just this wealth 
of meaning which inheres in the tragic situation." Idealism and the Modern Age, 


D. 173. 
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larger whole becomes vivid and he understands that if he is not 
tocommit self-stultification he must live in that attitude of loyal 
acceptance that will enable him to appropriate its meanings and 
live in its spirit. 

Tragedy has ever been one of the main highways to religion 
as well as to philosophy. It has reinforced all the various 
experiences by which man has come to a definite consciousness 
of the larger order within which he lives and upon which he is 
dependent for his successes and for such meaning and richness 
as he can attain to in his own life. The naturalistic-humanistic 
outlook is at this point peculiarly inadequate. Its identification 
of religion with morality and with the consciousness of the 
highest social values is untenable whether one considers the 
development of religion from its primitive to its higher forms or 
undertakes a direct analysis of the religious consciousness. 

The former procedure brings out the indubitable fact that 
religion has throughout had, predominantly, an objective or 
metaphysical aspect. It has involved relations of worship, 
service, belief and sentiment to a being or beings taken as no 
less truly real than the human individual—indeed, as possessing 
a reality more ultimate whether measured in terms of power, 
self-sufficiency, or of temporal qualities. The sources in this 
case have not always been tragic in character. Very early the 
magnitude, power, and mystery of nature induced an awe 
which mingled with appropriate acts and related ideas to form 
the main phases of certain historical forms of religion. And, as 
we rise to higher levels, the impressiveness of nature has contrib- 
uted to a breadth of interest and outlook in which the individual 
is conscious of himself as in a world within which he indeed has 
his tasks and obligations but which overarches and includes him 
and ultimately holds power over his destiny. But, even here, 
tragic elements have played a réle, more especially in connection 
with the phenomenon of death. No student of early culture can 
fail to be impressed by the extent to which this phenomenon has 
put its stamp upon custom and belief. Those who interpret 
religion in purely social terms, however, have sought to account 
for this influence by reference to the fact that death is one of the 
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crucial episodes of human life which vitally affect the interests 
and well-being of the group. But surely this carries us but part 
of the way. Wundt has convincingly shown that the impressions 
made by death, as well as the pains and experiences of sickness, 
involve elements of fear that engendered demonic conceptions, 
And the latter, as he contends, were essential elements in the 
later deity concept, thus factoring in the genesis of religion in 
the stricter and narrower sense of the term. J. G. Frazer has 
likewise been led to the conclusion that the experiences centering 
about death were extremely potent factors in the genesis and 
early development of religion. In the higher civilizations, down 
into the very present, their influence persists. The thought and 
the presence of death arouse a keen consciousness of the larger 
order of reality which holds us within its power and in relation 
to which our militancy is a ridiculously puny gesture. Here man 
realizes his sheer ineptitude and thus acquires that tempering of 
the assertive, militant demand for reconstituting the world which 
conduces to the wiser attitude of seeking the spirit harmonious. 

Thus, when viewed in its development, religion is seen to 
include an interest in objective realities with which man appre- 
hends himself as being in some sort of relation. When, therefore, 
one turns to a direct analysis of the religious consciousness it is 
not surprising to find that it tells of need and human inability. 
Schleiermacher’s definition of it as a feeling of absolute depend- 
ence is indeed open to criticism, but this mainly because of what 
it omits rather than for what it asserts. In comparison with the 
moral attitude, that of religion is decidedly less self-reliant, 
distinctly more other-dependent. In the early stages of religion, 
man senses his helplessness more especially as over against 
various phases of the physical environment. In higher civiliza- 
tions, he feels his inability also with respect to his own nature. 
That which he desires and perhaps does may be at variance with 
his will; or his own will may be known only vaguely or incom- 
pletely tohim. Not at all uncommon is the experience portrayed 
in the Gitanjali: 

1 Hence it is that funerals have preserved their essentially religious character. 
Cf. J. B. Pratt's The Religious Consciousness, pp. 304f. 
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Obstinate are the trammels, but my heart aches when I try to break them. 
Freedom is all I want, but to hope for it I feel ashamed. 
I am certain that priceless wealth is in thee, and that thou art my best friend: 
But I have not the heart to sweep away the tinsel that fills my room. 
The shroud that covers me is a shroud of dust and death; I hate it, yet hug it in 
love. 
My debts are large, my failures great, my shame secret and heavy: Yet when 
I come to ask for my good, I quake in fear lest my prayer be granted. 
Thus, as the religious consciousness deepens, it finds man’s 
supreme need to be that of salvation. To announce the way 
thereto comes to be the primary concern of the profounder 
religions. Essentially redemptive in character, they teach us 
that man’s supreme good consists not in the multitude of things 
he possesses, in the cultivation of attitudes of pursuit, or in any 
spirit of militancy, but in the recognition of his dependence 
upon an encompassing reality through loyal identification with 
which he gains that light and life which insure to him the reali- 
zation and the harmony for which his spirit longs. 


IV. 


Rapid changes in the spheres of knowledge, technique and 
social life, accompanied by enormous accessions to man’s power 
over his environment and over himself, led to the secularization 
of the modern spirit. Science brought into the foreground the 
conception of nature as a self-contained and independent system. 
Not strangely this system came to be widely regarded as wholly 
encompassing the life and interests of mankind. The appearance 
of man was explained in terms of struggle, and his history was 
said to consist in efforts to improve his status by acquiring greater 
control over the various elements constituting his environment 
and thus affecting his security and well-being. Thus the em- 
phasis was shifted from possession to endeavor; from worship 
to work; from a sense of belonging to a wider order of reality 
and sharing in its life and spirit to a concern for remoulding the 
world wherever it thwarted desire. Man came to be conceived 
as a strictly finite center of life utilizing all his capacities, whether 
physical or psychical, for self-conservation and for an improved 
status, and thus for the reconstruction of his world. Because of 
this identity of function and meaning on the part of the physical 
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and the psychical, these in the course of time readily became 
identified. The rise of glorified naturalisms was followed by 
new expressions of materialism. On the other hand, the possi- 
bilities of improving the conditions of personal and social life 
conspired with other factors to usher in a new humanitarianism, 
The confluence of these currents resulted in a refined spirit of 
militancy. To reform, not to conform, came to be regarded as 
the dictate of wisdom. There came to be manifest an insensi- 
tiveness to experiences wherein man enjoys confidence in his 
world and therewith harmony in his own being. 

Against this attitude, however, life and logic alike enter their 
protest. Even the moral experience, in so far as it is militant, 
is not self-sustaining, nor are its judgments stable or consistent. 
It requires a supplementation whereby it becomes a phase of a 
deeper and more concrete experience. Man is no less a creature 
with needs than a wielder of power; no less centrally submissive 
than assertive, yearning for guidance and leadership than rushing 
to the initiative. He demands not merely the satisfaction of 
his dominant desires but also a knowledge and realization of his 
deeper will, and herein he finds his identification with the spirit 
universal. Hence it is that man is religious, and that religion is 
at once more complex and also qualitatively distinct from moral- 
ity or mere social experience. It is the quest for harmony that 
rendered unsatisfactory the naturalisms of the past and that 
makes unacceptable the similar, even though stronger and subtler, 
formulations of today. Only in a synthesis doing full justice 
to the fact that man at once possesses and seeks can the fullness 
of human experience find expression.' 

Despite, however, the inadequacy of the standpoint of the 
practical consciousness—of control, transformation, power—only 
one who is himself animated by the modern spirit would rise to 
fight it as entirely erroneous and misleading. It was as a typical 

1 Hegel was therefore quite justified in urging, as against the earlier Fichtean 
philosophy, that in knowledge one is not engaged in an endless pursuit of that which 
forever lies beyond, but enjoys a contact with reality which is genuine even though 
the grasp and possession are not complete. This I have discussed in two papers 


on “ Hegel's Criticisms of Fichte’s Subjectivism,”’ this Review, XX, pp. 556-584 
and XXII, pp. 17-37; see especially pp. 34-37 of the latter reference. 
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exponent of it that Lessing voiced a preference for an opportunity 
to strive for knowledge over the gift of knowledge. And who 
would gainsay that he gave utterance to a truth that is real, 
even though it be but partial? Our eyes have been opened to 
the magnitude of the tasks that confront mankind and to the 
possibilities for achievement provided by scientific knowledge. 
We realize that in the case of many perils it is vain to seek escape 
through flight. The attempt to flee from the world, the flesh 
and the devil is at once stupid—for reasons that our newer 
psychology is making clear—and cowardly. A life revelling in 
feelings or in possessions of any sort, or restricted to passionless 
contemplation, and all mysticism of a quietist character have 
been put beyond the pale of approbation. The militant spirit 
not merely contributes to comforts and to improvements in 
natural and social conditions, but, under certain circumstances, 
proves conducive to a richer personal life. It has a part to play 
in mediating a deeper penetration into the meaning, while yet a 
keener appreciation of the challenging mystery, of the world, 
and an identification with it in its tragedy as in its joy. In 
concrete life earnest moral endeavor is an avenue to belief in a 
universal spirit which man may appropriate, thereby achieving 
a harmony which exalts his aim and heightens his courage while 
likewise reconciling him to himself and to reality. Paradoxical 
though it seem, it is more especially when evil is seen in its full 
range and hideousness, and is stoutly combated, that it is re- 
garded as in principle a subordinate factor; conversely, it is 
when an individual is inspired by the spirit of essential harmony 
and of identification with the deepest principle of reality that he 
with full earnestness attacks those things that impede the progress 
toward perfection. The urge to perfection is a manifestation of 
perfection. We are enjoined to become perfect even as there is 
One who is perfect. The prayer that the divine will be done on 
earth is directly connected with the realization, through faith, 
that it is done in heaven. 

In her well known reply to Socrates, Diotima represents the 
god Eros as the son of plenty and of want. This is indeed a 
penetrating interpretation. Other experiences likewise bear wit- 
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ness to the union of possession and of eager search, but this is 
conspicuously true of love. For this reason it was one of the 
most significant epochs in the development of the Hebrew 
religion when an eighth century prophet, meditating on the 
relation of Jahve to Isreal, came to the insight that this was 
basically one of love. How else, Hosea inquired, could it be that, 
though repeatedly abandoned and betrayed by his people, Jahve 
did not finally cast them off? Though faithless to her covenant, 
Israel remained an object of divine concern. The key to his 
theology Hosea derived from a tragic experience of his personal 
life: she who was covenanted to him in marriage was faithless, 
yet his love for her continued. What should be noted is that in 
cases of this sort, as likewise when love is less sorely tried, the 
experience of attachment and possession is not passive, but is 
bound up with thoughtful and persistent efforts to make prevail 
in all relationships that which is already so real that it withstands 
the severest trials. A similar insight is reflected in a remarkable 
conception of righteousness that emerged in Hebrew history. 
Even as an act of indifference, a heated word, or an act of injus- 
tice may as such be resented by a friend while not destroying 
the friendship, so, it was believed, the specific sins of individuals 
did not sever them from their union with Jahve. In one of its 
phases, righteousness had reference to particular acts or attitudes 
as they appear from moment to moment, yet it also designated 
a definite and essentially permanent status which individuals 
might acquire. The attitude and theology of Hosea, and this 
profounder conception of righteousness, tell of a concrete experi- 
ence inexplicable to the logic of the spirit militant—an experience 
in which action is supplemented and inspired by a sense of 
belonging to an order of reality inclusive of the agent but tran- 
scending him and communicating to him that spirit whereby he 
enjoys harmony and lives with an enthusiasm born of confidence. 
Sometimes, to be sure, the ideal of harmony is represented simply 
as an organization in which discrepant units have become to a 
degree coherent and mutually sustaining through processes of 
trial and error, subjugation or adjustment, without the operation 
of a principle superior to them. Distinct from this is the unifi- 
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cation in which diverse interests within the life of an individual, 
for example, or clashing individuals or groups, have been trans- 
formed through an ideal or spirit which continues to inform 
them and to stimulate them to their most complete activity. 
Harmonization in this sense cannot be attained through processes 
of militancy, growth, or adaptation. In the case of an individual, 
it involves the consciousness, not merely of dissatisfaction and 
of requirements for adjustments to particular conditions, but 
especially of an order which, though transcending him, may yet 
be communicated to him so that he may participate in it and 
therein find a precious possession and an inspiring ideal. 

The nature of a philosophy is controlled in no small measure 
by the character, range, and intensities of the experiences to 
which reflection turns. These experiences in our own age have 
been primarily manifestations of the spirit militant. The outlook 
which they offer and the doctrines to which they impel are 
engaging for their relative simplicity. Yet it is inevitable that 
these will prove transparently unsatisfactory once preoccupation 
with the instrumentalities of life and with practical accomplish- 
ment gives way to a concern for that which will render life at 


once worthy and harmonious. 
Epwarp L. ScHAUB. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 

















PRAGMATIST AND IDEALIST ETHICS. 


LEADING feature of Professor Dewey’s two recently. 
A published books, Human Nature and Conduct and Recon- 
struction in Philosophy, is the repudiation of “the classic tradi- 
tion,”’ “the ancient and medieval tradition,’’ “‘the traditional 
philosophy,” and even of the traditional and the conventional, 
assuch. ‘For one man who thanks God that he is not as other 
men there are a thousand to offer thanks that they are as other 
men, sufficiently as others are to escape attention. Absence of 
social blame is the usual mark of goodness for it shows that evil 
has been avoided. Blame is most readily averted by being so 
much like everybody else that one passes unnoticed. Conven- 
tional morality is a drab morality, in which the only fatal thing 
is to be conspicuous. If there be flavour left in it, then some 
natural traits have somehow escaped being subdued. To be so 
good as to attract notice is to be priggish, too good for this 
world. The same psychology that brands the convicted criminal 
as forever a social outcast makes it the part of a gentleman not 
to obtrude virtues noticeably upon others.’’' In reality, however, 
if I may be allowed the homely proverb, Professor Dewey’s bark 
is much worse than his bite. As we shall see, he does respect 
the traditional and the conventional, and would be the last to 
repudiate it, and if he is indeed averse to the medieval tradition, 
he is profoundly influenced by the ancient and classical. His 
real quarrel is with philosophical idealism, transcendentalism or 
rationalism. Even here it is rather the practical temper sug- 
gested by these terms than the philosophical theory which they 
describe against which his polemic is directed; but on its philo- 
sophical or theoretic side the former book is a plea for pragmatism, 
as against idealism—for naturalism, as against transcendentalism 
—in ethics. 
Apart from any controversial issue, there is much in this book 
for which all students of ethics ought to thank the author. His 
1 Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 4. 5. 
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account of Habit, for example, recalls attention to the Aristotelian 
account of it as an acquired disposition or tendency to action, in 
Professor Dewey’s words, “‘a certain ordering or systematisation 
of minor elements of action,” rather than a mere tendency to 
repeat actions previously performed. “Repetition is in no sense 
the essence of habit. . . . The essence of habit is an acquired 
predisposition to ways or modes of response, not to particular 
acts except as, under special conditions, these express a way of 
behaving. Habit means special sensitiveness or accessibility to 
certain classes of stimuli, standing predilections and aversions, 
rather than bare recurrence of specific acts. It means will’’ 
(p. 42). 

The individual, however, is not left to himself to form such 
habits or predispositions or to develop a will of his own. He is 
a creature of custom, as well as of habit, custom being, so far as 
the individual is concerned, “routine, unintelligent habit,” or 
social as distinguished from individual habit. Thus “in conduct 
the acquired is the primitive” (p. 89). The individual does not 
start with an equipment of native instincts which find expression 
in conduct; his conduct from the first is the expression of social 
custom. The tendency of present psychology, according to 
Professor Dewey, is greatly to exaggerate the part played by 
instinct in the determination of human action. “After ignoring 
impulses for a long time in behalf of sensations, modern psychol- 
ogy now tends to start out with an inventory and description 
of instinctive activities. This is an undoubted improvement. 
But when it tries to explain complicated events in personal and 
social life by direct reference to these native powers, the expla- 
nation becomes hazy and forced. It is like saying the flea and 
the elephant, the lichen and the redwood, the timid hare and 
the ravening wolf . . . are alike products of natural selection. 
There may be a sense in which the statement is true: but till 
we know the specific environing conditions under which selection 
took place we really know nothing. And so we need to know 
about the social conditions which have educated original activ- 
ities into definite and significant dispositions before we can 
discuss the psychological element in society. This is the true 
meaning of social psychology” (pp. 90, 91). 
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This emphasis upon custom or social habit, determined by 
social conditions, as the real starting point of individual develop- 
ment implies that emphasis upon the importance of social 
conditions and their improvement in the interests of a better 
morality which is the chief lesson of the book. The same point 
is insisted upon in another work which has recently appeared 
and which moves along the same general lines as those followed 
by Professor Dewey. In his Study in Moral Problems Mr. B. 
M. Laing says: “The real question of causation in action turns 
upon the conditions which bring about an impulse of a certain 
kind or a certain form of activity. The stimulus or cause of 
an action is not to be sought in an instinct or impulse, but in the 
situation which calls forth or provokes a reaction” (p. 86). 
Psychology “ignores the objective or non-mental factor that is 
operative, and it interprets the whole process in mental terms.” 
But “what effects organization is not mental forces like emotion, 
desire or sentiment. . . . The organizing factor is to be found in 
the objective situation that provides the various stimuli pro- 
voking various reactions”’! (p. 94). 

But, lest one good custom should corrupt the world, room must 
be left, Professor Dewey urges, for the “reconstruction of 
customs . . . in accord with some desire which . . . is felt to 
belong to one’s self, to be the mark and possession of an individual 
in partial and temporary opposition to his environment.” “For 
impulse, when it asserts itself deliberately against an existing 
custom, is the beginning of individuality in mind.’’ But “the 
plasticity of the young presents a temptation to those having 
greater experience and hence greater power, which they rarely 
resist. It seems putty to be moulded according to current 
designs. That plasticity also means power to change prevailing 
custom is ignored. Docility is looked upon not as ability to 
learn whatever the world has to teach, but as subjection to those 
instructions of others which reflect their current habits. To be 
truly docile is to be eager to learn all the lessons of active, in- 
quiring, expanding experience. The inert, stupid quality of 

1 Cf. G. C. Field, “Faculty Psychology and Instinct Psychology,"’ Mind, N.S. 
Vol. XXX. pp. 257 ff. 
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current customs perverts learning into a willingness to follow where 
others point the way, into conformity, constriction, surrender of 
scepticism and experiment. When we think of the docility of the 
young we first think of the stocks of information adults wish to 
impose and the ways of acting they want to reproduce. Then 
we think of the insolent coercions, the insinuating briberies, the 
pedagogic solemnities by which the freshness of youth can be 
faded and its vivid curiosities dulled. Education becomes the 
art of taking advantage of the helplessness of the young; the 
forming of habits becomes a guarantee for the maintenance of 
hedges of custom” (p. 64). 

While there may be a certain amount of truth in this criticism 
of current educational practice and a certain justification for 
Professor Dewey’s protest against the reign of the conventional 
in education, yet, as Dr. Drever says, “in our advocacy of 
freedom for the child we must not forget that the true freedom 
of the adult is inner freedom on the rational level, which may 
well be irretrievably lost and destroyed by well-meant but ill- 
directed attempts to give a freedom which, if education means 
anything at all, involves in the long run a negation of true 
freedom." The child has to be educated for the proper use of 
freedom, has to be freed from the dominion of mere impulse. 
As Dr. Drever urges, education must be disciplinary; natural 
impulse must be ‘repressed’ in order that it may be ‘sublimated.’ 
Professor Dewey himself indeed supplies this complement to his 
own account of education quoted above. “To view institutions 
as enemies of freedom, and all conventions as slaveries, is to 
deny the only means by which positive freedom in action can be 
secured. A general liberation of impulses may set things going 
when they have been stagnant, but if the released forces are on 
their way to anything, they do not know the way nor where 
they are going. Indeed, they are found to be mutually contra- 
dictory and hence desctructive—destructive not only of the 
habits they wish to destroy, but of themselves, of their own 
efficacy. Convention and custom are necessary to carrying 
forward impulse to any happy conclusion. A romantic return 

1 Educational Psychology. p. 64. 
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to nature and a freedom sought within the individual without 
regard to the existing environment, finds its terminus in chaos, 
. . » Not convention, but stupid and rigid convention is the foe.” 
The truth is that “a convention can be re-organised and made 
mobile only by using some other custom for giving leverage to 
an impulse”’ (pp. 166, 167). 

On the other hand, Professor Dewey rightly holds the spirit 
of stupid conservatism or conventionalism responsible for the 
rise of rebellion and revolution. ‘The rebel is the product of 
extreme fixation and unintelligent immobilities. Life is perpet- 
uated only by renewal. If conditions do not permit renewal to 
take place continuously it will take place explosively. The cost 
of revolutions must be charged up to those who have taken for 
their aim arrest of custom instead of its readjustment”’ (p. 167). 

While thus denouncing unsparingly the spirit of a stupid and 
selfish conservatism that resists all change in the status quo and, 
as the enemy of progress, is responsible for the revolutionary 
spirit evoked by its resistance, Professor Dewey insists, in 
language which Burke himself might have employed, upon the 
duty of loyalty to the established order in so far as it is well- 
founded and the condition of further progress. ‘“ Loyalty to 
whatever in the established environment makes a life of excellence 
possible is the beginning of all progress. The best we can 
accomplish for posterity is to transmit unimpaired and with 
some increment of meaning the environment that makes it 
possible to maintain the habits of decent and refined life”’ (p. 21). 
Yet the ‘radical’ note immediately recurs and makes itself the 
dominant note of his discourse. Individual impulse and initia- 
tive are the indispensable conditions of moral progress, the all- 
important agents in the reconstruction of custom. But impulse 
is not a law unto itself. It is dependent upon intelligence for 
the needed guidance in its own re-organization into better 
customs and institutions, that is, customs and institutions better 
suited to the new environment or conditions. And the great 
difference between the older controls and the newer is that while 
the former are oligarchic, the latter must be truly democratic. 
The classes have in the past controlled the masses; the masses 
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must now control themselves. ‘“‘Control has been vested in an 
oligarchy. Indifference to regulation has grown in the gap which 
separates the ruled from the rulers. Parents, priests, chiefs, 
social censors have supplied aims, aims which were foreign to 
those upon whom they were imposed, to the young, laymen, 
ordinary folk; a few have given and administered rule, and the 
masses have in a passable fashion and with reluctance obeyed”’ 
(p. 2). The individual must now rely upon his own intelligence 
for guidance in the organization of his impulses and the re- 
organization of social custom. “The real opposition is not 
between reason and habit, but between routine, unintelligent 
habit, and intelligent habit or art’’ (p. 77). 

All that is needed, however, is the exercise of that intelligence 
which is itself the result of experience or growing acquaintance 
with the conditions of action, not any special endowment of 
‘reason’ or intuition. Professor Dewey’s expressed aim is to 
substitute a naturalistic or realistic for a transcendental or 
idealistic scheme of morals. ‘“‘Our problem is to see what 
objectivity signifies upon a naturalistic basis’ (p. 52). Though 
he hardly mentions the doctrine of Pragmatism in this book, his 
theory is in reality one of Ethical Pragmatism. “Rationality of 
mind is not an original endowment but is the offspring of inter- 
course with objective adaptations and relations” (p. 77). Ra- 
tional thought is thought that has working value; the mind 
acquires rationality as it learns to adapt its ideas to the changing 
‘situation.’ The characteristic of intelligence is its docility; 
its school is experience. In ethics, as in metaphysics, the 
doctrine of pragmatism is, as James described it, one of “radical 
empiricism.’’ ‘‘ The so-called intuitional theories of moral knowl- 
edge concentrate in themselves all the ideas which are subject 
to criticism in these pages: Namely, the assertion that morality 
is distinct in origin, working and destiny from the natural 
Structure and career of human nature” (p. 188). Otherwise 
expressed, the issue lies between a subjective and an objective 
interpretation of morality. ‘Purely subjective morals arise 
when the incidents of the temporary (though recurrent) crisis of 
re-organization are taken as complete and final in themselves. 
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A self having habits and attitudes formed with the codperation 
of objects runs ahead of immediately surrounding objects to 
effect a new equilibration. Subjective morals substitute a self 
always set over against objects and generating its ideals inde- 
pendently of objects, and in permanent, not transitory, opposition 
to them. Achievement, any achievement, is to it a negligible 
second best, a cheap and poor substitute for ideals that live only 
in the mind, a compromise with actuality made from physical 
necessity not from moral reasons. In truth, there is but a 
temporal episode. For a time, a self, a person, carries in his 
own habits against the forces of the immediate environment, a 
good which the existing environment denies. For this self 
moving temporarily, in isolation from objective conditions, 
between a good, a completeness, that has been and one that it is 
hoped to restore in some new form, subjective theories have 
substituted an erring soul wandering hopelessly between a 
Paradise Lost in the dim past and a Paradise to be Regained in 
a dim future”’ (pp. 54, 55). 

Mr. Laing’s view of the function of Reason in the moral life 
is essentially the same. His view of “the good,’’ he claims, 
“removes the problem of value from an inner subjective sphere 
to the objective world; and it is thus opposed to any view that 
finds value in reason, in will, or in desire (as a subjective process). 
Mind in all its phases is a mere blank and is unintelligible unless 
it is considered in relation to the medium within which it displays 
itself; and for that reason it would be hopeless to treat morality 
on the basis of a reason or will which prescribes rules and ends 
of conduct, or on the basis of a mental phenomenon like desire, 
apart from its relation to conditions beyond itself. Reason does 
no doubt play a part in moral action, but the part hitherto 
assigned it remains mysterious. Instead of its rdle being that 
of a legislative and prescriptive agent, uttering its oracular 
precepts and carrying out its task in a divinely mystic manner, 
its function is that of discovering the tendencies of things with 
which human beings have to contend and of formulating rules of 
action on the basis of the conditions of human life. Its rules 
and precepts are not evolved from its own pure abstract essence 
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but from a material with which human beings are confronted” 
(pp. 202, 203). 

So far as such arguments are directed against an abstract 
idealism which disregards the actual conditions of the realisation 
of the ideal, they ought to be welcomed by the ethical idealist. 
He should be the first to repudiate a merely abstract view and 
should have no difficulty in incorporating such a ‘realism’ in his 
own conception of the moral ideal. All that is contended by 
these writers has, indeed, been anticipated by such representative 
ethical idealists as T. H. Green and Dr. Bosanquet. It is taken 
into full account by Green in his view of the gradual discovery, 
through moral experience, of the detailed content of the moral 
ideal. Reason alone, according to that view, could give only 
the form of the ideal; the content comes from experience. And 
in his Psychology of the Moral Self, published in 1897, Dr. Bosan- 
quet anticipates the very language of Professor Dewey. In the 
chapter on “ Reasonable action”’ (ix) we find the following state- 
ments:—‘‘If we take as the end something very abstract, such 
as goodness, perfection, or happiness, then its concrete realisation 
is really made what it is by the means we adopt to it. If, e.g., 
you say your object is to be good and live a good life, then I ask 
what you mean by a good life; and the concrete way of living 
which you point out as a means to good life in your sense really 
qualifies the whole thing, and is the first distinct statement 
which gives me a definite idea of what you mean by good life” 
(p. 101). “The abstract idea of ‘reasonable,’ then, really 
indicates that there must be a concrete purpose to which the 
term moral reasonableness, strictly speaking, applies”’ (p. 106). 
“The discrepancy in your ideal from reality depends for justifi- 
cation on your right understanding of the given fact as itis. It 
is a mistake, therefore, to say that the ideal is confined to the 
future. Just as Natural Science has to do with what happened 
in the past or at any time, so a right moral ideal has to do with 
giving true value to elements in the past or present” (p. 108). 
If, therefore, we ask “how the object of the will can be said to 
have the characteristic of rationality,’ the answer is that “as 
with other organisms, it lies in its capability of evading discord, 
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of receiving new experience without creating discord” (p. 109). 
“There is one kind of moral judgment of which the predicate is 
a positive idea of a course of action, and the subject is ‘What | 
ought to do.’ Here we have a real perception or inference. It 
is concrete, it applies to the circumstances of the moment, and 
it is constructive; that is, it depends on successfully under- 
standing how what is actually given may be made to conform to 
its idea. To suppose that the moral choice is always between 
two ready-made courses is a great mistake; we are like scientific 
men with new facts before them, and our duty is to be equal to 
the situation. This judgment is essential to morality and is the 
very process of morality” (p. 111). 

It would be difficult, if at all possible, to find an instance of the 
pernicious ‘idealism’ which Professor Dewey is so fond of 
describing and denouncing in any version of ethical idealism of 
the philosophical type either of the present or of the past. Itis 
not a vagary of ethical theory, unless possibly of Plato (or more 
probably of Socrates) in certain moods, but of practical Christi- 
anity in its more mystical manifestations. “Idealistic revolt is 
blind and like every blind reaction sweeps usaway. The quality 
of the ideal is exalted till it is something beyond all possibility of 
definite plan and execution. Its sublimity renders it inaccessibly 
remote. An ideal becomes a synonym for whatever is inspiring 
—and impossible. Then, since intelligence cannot be wholly 
suppressed, the ideal is hardened by thought into some high, 
far-away object. It is so elevated and so distant that it does 
not belong to this world or to experience. . . . The ideal is then 
a goal of final exhaustive, comprehensive perfection which can 
be defined only by complete contrast with the actual. . . . Itis 
supposed that the thought of the ideal is necessary to arouse 
dissatisfaction with the present and to arouse effort to change it. 
But in reality the ideal is itself the product of discontent with 
conditions. Instead however of serving to organise and direct 
effort, it operates as a compensatory dream. It becomes another 
ready-made world. . . . It is a refuge, an asylum from effort” 
(pp. 259-261). An alternative description of the same spirit of 
abstract idealism is what Professor Dewey calls “the doctrine of 
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fixed ends” which, he says, “not only diverts attention from 
examination of consequences and the intelligent creation of 
purpose, but, since means and ends are two ways of regarding 
the same actuality, also renders men careless in their inspection 
of existing conditions. . . . The result is failure. Discourage- 
ment follows, assuaged perhaps by the thought that in any case 
the end is too ideal, too noble and remote, to be capable of 
realisation’’ (p. 233). His conclusion is one with which all 
philosophical idealists will entirely agree. “‘Idealism’ must 
indeed come first—the imagination of some better state generated 
by desire. But unless ideals are to be dreams and idealism a 
synonym for romanticism and phantasy-building, there must be 
a most realistic study of actual conditions and of the mode or law 
of natural events, in order to give the imagined or ideal object 
definite form and solid substance—to give it, in short, practicality 
and constitute it a working end”’ (p. 236). 

But Professor Dewey is not content with a restatement of 
ethical idealism on such realistic lines. He dissents entirely from 
the idealistic theory, and desires to substitute for it a naturalistic 
account of moral values. As we have seen, he applies his general 
pragmatism to ethics and denies to reason any positive function 
in moral judgment. Morality is not merely conditioned by the 
circumstances; the circumstances determine or constitute the 
morality of the action. Its moral value is entirely relative, and 
changes with the changing conditions. Good and evil might be 
expressed in Spencer’s terms, adaptation and non-adaptation to 
the environment. But if we use the terms, ‘conditions’ and 
‘situation,’ rather than the biological term ‘environment,’ it is 
obvious that the problem of conduct is, How are we to use the 
conditions or to meet the situation; in the interest of what ends 
are we to utilise the means at our disposal? What things, we 
must ask, have intrinsic, and what have only extrinsic value? 
In his Reconstruction in Philosophy Professor Dewey himself 
states the distinction between what he calls a materialistic 
interpretation of morality and one which stops short of such a 
conclusion. “To profess to have an aim and then neglect the 
means of its execution is self-delusion of the most dangerous sort. 
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Education and morals will begin to find themselves on the same 
road of advance that, say, chemical industry and medicine have 
found for themselves when they too learn fully the lesson of 
wholehearted and unremitting attention to means and conditions 
—that is, to what mankind so long despised as material and 
mechanical. When we take means for ends we indeed fall into 
moral materialism. But when we take ends without regard to 
means we degenerate into sentimentalism’’ (p. 73). “The 
mechanisation of nature is the condition of a practical and 
progressive idealism in action” (p. 72). 

The condemnation of moral idealism, in Human Nature and 
Conduct, is the logical result of its author’s general Pragmatism. 
Mr. Laing, though he stresses the importance of the conditions 
as much as Professor Dewey, is no pragmatist, and therefore has 
no difficulty in recognising the distinction to which we have 
called attention. “It is possible,’ he says, ‘to maintain that 
moral qualities depend on conditions without thereby implying 
that moral qualities are natural factors. As mind need not be 
identified with its conditions, so morality must not be identified 
with its conditions. It is not necessary to fall into Spencer's 
error, when he thought he had given a scientific treatment of 
human conduct by reducing it to terms of four sciences—physics, 
biology, psychology, sociology. Factors belonging to each of 
these sciences may be implicated in human action; but what is 
still necessary is to bring them into relation with the unique 
character of morality. . . . When, therefore, it is said that 
morality rests on conditions, what is meant is that the quality 
of goodness or badness attaching to an action, an activity, or an 
attitude of human beings, is dependent on the conditions which 
call forth the reaction on the part of human beings. It is not 
meant that the conditions make the quality of goodness or 
badness. The action of an individual is a new phenomenon that 
arises when certain conditions are present" (pp. 174, 175). The 
conditions alone can never discover to us moral values or the 
distinction between good and evil. All that they can do is to 
dictate to the individual the selection of certain elements of 
good, or of certain goods, as alone possible of realisation; they 
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direct his choice by marking out the limits of possibility or 
practicability so far as he is concerned. They define his duty 
in the endeavour after good; and “from the obligation to employ 
those factors which in any situation will effect the greatest 
possible good, there issues the obligation to devote one’s self to 
increasing human knowledge and human control over the con- 
ditions of life, so that an absolute good may be achieved.” ! 

Without such knowledge of moral values to direct his reactions 
to the conditions, the individual will be unable to utilise these 
conditions in the service of good, and even less able to improve 
them so as to make them better means to ends that he judges to 
be worth attaining. The same conditions determine the possi- 
bility alike of good and of evil, and afford us no guidance in the 
discrimination of good or desirable from evil or undesirable 
results of action. Professor Dewey himself admits the necessity 
of ideals; he only insists that they must lie near enough to the 
actual to be capable of realisation: they must be concrete and 
relative, not abstract and absolute ideals. But it is the first step 
that costs; it is the possibility of this distinction between the 
ideal and the actual, of dissatisfaction with the actual, of criticism 
of it, that has to be accounted for and that can be accounted for 
only by reference to judgments of value, which again are im- 
possible without some standard or standards of value. Mr. 
Laing so far agrees with Professor Dewey as to deny any absolute 
unitary Good, but he finds it necessary to postulate a number of 
absolute goods which in their totality would constitute the Good. 
This question of the unity or plurality of ethical good is, however, 
irrelevant to the question before us. That question is whether 
it is or is not necessary to affirm moral values other than the 
results of the conditions—moral values which, so far from being 
constituted by the conditions, enable man to direct his reactions 
to these conditions in the unique light which they supply. The 
capability of such moral valuations is surely to be reckoned 
among ‘“‘the facts of human nature’’ to which Professor Dewey 
makes his appeal; they are among the facts of human nature 
which not even Hume found it possible to deny. 

1A Study in Moral Problems, p. 189. 
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The inevitability of such an appeal to an ultimate standard of 
moral value forces itself upon Professor Dewey himself in his 
careful and illuminating account of deliberation. ‘There is seen 
to be but one issue involved in all reflection upon conduct: 
The rectifying of present troubles, the harmonizng of present 
incompatibilities by projecting a course of action which gathers 
into itself the meaning of them all. The recognition of the true 
psychology also reveals to us the nature of good or satisfaction, 
Good consists in the meaning that is experienced to belong to an 
activity when conflict and entanglement of various incompatible 
impulses and habits terminate in a unified orderly release in 
action’”’ (p. 210). The good consists, as Utilitarianism has 
contended, in satisfaction or happiness, but Utilitarianism has 
missed the distinction between ‘true’ and ‘false’ good or 
satisfaction. Its failure is due to its reduction of all moral 
alternatives to quantitative terms. “The utilitarian theory 
demands that . . . the two alternatives still be of the same 
kind, alike in quality, that their only difference be a quantitative 
one, of plus or minus in pleasure. This assumption that all 
desires and dispositions, all habits and impulses, are the same 
in quality is equivalent to the assertion that no real or significant 
conflict among them is possible; and hence there is no need of 
discovering an object and an activity which will bring them into 
unity” (pp. 215, 216). But it is only with the discovery of 
such a unifying object or activity that the meaning of the moral 
alternative is appreciated. “Deliberation is not an attempt 
to do away with this opposition of quality by reducing it to one 
of amount. It is an attempt to uncover the conflict in its full 
scope and bearing. What we want to find out is what difference 
each impulse and habit imports, to reveal qualitative incompati- 
bilities by detecting the different courses to which they commit 
us, the different dispositions they form and foster, the different 
situations into which they plunge us. In short, the thing actually 
at stake in any serious deliberation is not a difference of quantity, 
but what kind of person one is to become, what sort of self is in 
the making, what kind of a world is making” (pp. 216, 217). 
What really occurs in our minor as well as in our major choices 
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is what becomes clear in the latter, namely, “ a choice of careers 
which are incompatible with one another, within each of which 
definite inclusions and rejections are involved. With the differ- 
ence in career belongs a difference in the constitution of the self, 
of habits of thought and feeling as well as of outward action” 
(p. 217). 

The implied distinction between ends and means, or between 
intrinsic and extrinsic goods, is clearly stated in the following 
passage :—‘‘ A radical distinction thus exists between deliberation 
where the only question is whether to invest money in this bond 
or that stock, and deliberation where the primary decision is as 
to the kind of activity which is to be engaged in. Definite 
quantitative calculation is possible in the former case because a 
decision as to kind or direction of action does not have to be 
made. It has been decided already, whether by persistence of 
habit, or prior deliberation, that the man is to be an investor. 
The significant thing in decisions proper, the course of action, 
the kind of a self simply, doesn’t enter in; it isn’t in question. 
To reduce all cases of judgment of action to this simplified and 
comparatively unimportant case of calculation of quantities, is 
to miss the whole point of deliberation” (pp. 217, 218). 

The crux of the whole question is the unexplained fact of the 
presence and operation, at the heart of the moral life, of ideals 
or final ends apart from which our judgments of moral value are 
themselves inexplicable. The only possible explanation of these 
ideals is to be found in the organisation of native instincts into 
definite impulses or desires and habits through the response of 
the self to the conditions of action. Professor Dewey would find 
the whole explanation of human action in the external conditions, 
physical and social, rather than in human nature itself. In this 
sense he can hardly be said to live up to the title of his work, 
“Human Nature and Conduct.” The polemical interest of the 
book is indicated in the sub-title, ‘An Introduction to Social 
Psychology,” as explained in the preface. “The book does not 
purport to be a treatment of social psychology. But it seriously 
sets forth a belief that an understanding of habit and of different 
types of habit is the key to social psychology, while the operation 
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of impulse and intelligence gives the key to individualised mental 
activity. But they are secondary to habit so that mind can be 
understood in the concrete only as a system of beliefs, desires 
and purposes which are formed in the interaction of biological 
aptitudes with a social environment.”” The view against which 
the argument is directed is that of the “instinct psychology” of 
such writers as McDougall and Shand and the psycho-analysts. 
As against their interpretation of human nature as reducible to 
a number of separate and more or less fixed instincts Professor 
Dewey maintains the indefinite plasticity of human nature, which 
makes it like putty in the hands of the circumstances that play 
upon it. Just as the natural sciences have been forced to aban- 
don the belief in “special forces,” since “it turned out that 
these ‘forces’ were only the phenomena over again, translated 
from a specific and concrete form (in which they were at least 
actual) into a generalised form in which they were verbal,” so 
must psychology abandon the notion of separate psychic forces 
or impulses. “When we recognise the diversity of native 
activities and the varied ways in which they are modified through 
interactions with one another in response to different conditions, 
we are able to understand moral phenomena otherwise baffling” 
(pp. 149, 156). But, as Mr. Field has remarked in a review of 
Professor Dewey’s book,' “‘it is certainly going far beyond what 
the observable facts warrant to talk as if there was no limit to 
the plasticity of human impulse or as if human conduct was 
indefinitely variable by the influence of the ‘social context.’ It 
is surely just the task of Social Psychology to try to find what 
the limits of possible variation are.’’ It is certainly going too 
far to represent human nature as simply the product of its 
external conditions. As Mr. Field says, in dealing with any 
“moral phenomenon” “we must look for its cause, no doubt, in 
the first place in the peculiar institutions and circumstances . . . 
but we must also consider what there is in man’s mental make-up 
which makes these particular institutions possible and responds 
in this way to those particular circumstances.” 

On the other hand the importance of the external, and more 

1 Mind, N. S., Vol. XXXII, pp. 7off. 
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especially the social conditions, is not to be questioned or mini- 
mised. The writers whose views we have discussed in this paper 
have done well to recall attention to the part played in the moral 
life by what Aristotle called ‘external goods’; and it is an im- 
provement upon Aristotle’s terminology to call these factors 
‘conditions’ rather than ‘goods,’ though they were for Aristotle 
also rather conditions than goods, as he indicated by calling 
them merely ‘external’ goods. That the good is not uncondi- 
tioned but always relative to the conditions of individual action, 
and that the individual's attainment of it is similarly conditioned, 
is undeniable. But both Professor Dewey and Mr. Laing have 
emphasised the importance of the external conditions at the 
expense of the internal, and Professor Dewey, ignoring the 
reaction of the self, has confused the conditions with the causes 
of moral action. The improvement of the external conditions is, 
as both writers insist, an indispensable factor in moral advance; 
but the improvement of the individual character is at least a not 
less important factor. We must always remember that, im- 
portant as they are, the conditions are only conditions, not 
causes, of moral progress, and that without the reaction of the 
self the most favourable conditions, social as well as physical, 


are of no avail. 
JAMEs SETH. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

















PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION: THE ANNUAL MEETING, UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, DECEMBER 
27, 28 AND 29, 1922. 


HE annual business meeting was called to order at 2 P.M. on 
December 28th, President Everett being in the chair. Pro- 
fessor J. P. Turner reported for the auditors that the Treasurer's 
statement of accounts is correct. It was voted that the Treasurer's 

report be adopted without reading. The report follows: 
A. H. Jones, TREASURER, IN ACCOUNT WITH THE EASTERN DIVISION OF THE AMER- 

ICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Time Account, 


eS EL, oo cance esccvccsssnccscecnsss $129.79 
Two One-Hundred Dollar Registered Bonds of the 44% Third Liberty 


Loan, Nos. 513173, 513174 in keeping of the Treasurer. 











Check Account. 
Deposits. 
NY in anc widen duccecescecesccensbeeed $263.42 
Ps a2 Sed dASedERPANRREEESOS oS TENSES Cd OSereEKesceDesece 246.20 
i i coc nccesh6Checcnesededisceedvesueesecvess 8.50 
KGS odes SAbN Cee eher remade eds deesccesscessosgueses $518.12 
Withdrawals. 
Total expenses of 1921 meeting... .. 6... 6. cece eee ee ee eeeeees $130.50 
Stamps, envelopes, clerical work. .........0-cccececeeeeneeees 61.15 
American Council of Learned Societies. ..... 2... 6... ccc cece 43-75 
vc dds Ces ea Recess een CUbSUSen decease etseniresesos $235.40 
is cnc ngeeneedeseosedsececsconbiseend $518.12 
Eo 5 0 oo soc caneesscess cccessasbuoweses 235.40 
tess Ge Be FOG, Bo BGM c 6c cccccccceccecceccccseees $282.72 


The following persons, recommended by the Executive Committee, 
were elected to active membership in the Division: George Boas, 
Walter Oscar McIntire, Katherine Everett Gilbert, Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling, George W. Peckham, Jr., Frank E. Morris, Glenn R. Mor- 
row, Ray H. Dotterer. 

The Executive Committee presented the following nominations: 
For President, W. P. Montague, Vice-President, A. H. Jones, Secretary- 
Treasurer, C. 1. Lewis, New Members of the Executive Committee, Edna 
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A. Shearer, A. S. Ferguson. It was voted that these nominations be 
confirmed. 

The committee appointed to confer with the committee of the 
American Library Association reported, recommending that the Eas- 
tern Division give moral support to the proposal to make a survey of 
the philosophical literature in the larger libraries of the East. 

The Committee on International Coéperation reported the ex- 
penditure of the funds voted for the purpose of supplying European 
teachers and libraries with American books and periodicals. The 
Committee recommended that One Hundred Dollars be appropriated 
from the funds of the Division to be expended in assisting European 
Philosophical Journals in financial distress, and in supplying American 
Philosophical Journals to European libraries. This recommendation 
was accepted. This Committee was instructed to make informal 
inquires in regard to the possibility of renewing the sessions of the 
International Congress of Philosophy in 1925. 

The following motion, recommended by the Executive Committee, 
was voted: That the Executive Committee be authorized to appoint 
three members, who, with three members appointed by the Western 
Division, shall constitute a committee which shall present to this 
Division at its next meeting a plan for an organization that shall effect 
a working relation between the two Divisions, and that shall have 
legal power to receive and administer the Carus Lectureship Fund; 
this committee, together with representatives of the Open Court 
Publishing Company, to select the next lecturer on the Carus Found- 
ation. 

A motion to instruct the Executive Committee to arrange a dis- 
cussion for the next meeting being defeated, it was voted that the 
Executive Committee arrange the program for the next meeting and 
decide where it shall be held. Invitations were received from the 
following Universities: Swarthmore, Syracuse, Brown. 

The meeting adjourned with a vote of appreciation and thanks to 
the President, Faculty, and Corporation of Union Theological Sem- 
inary. 

A. H. Jongs, 
Secretary. 

Officers of the Association: President, W. P. Montague; Vice-Pres- 
ident, A. H. Jones; Secretary-Treasurer, C. I. Lewis; Executive 
Committee: the above and, Durant Drake (1923), Warner Fite 
(1923), J. E. Creighton (1924), J. A. Leighton (1924), Edna A. Shearer 
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(1925), A. S. Ferguson (1925), and W. G. Everett, ex officio. Special 
Committees: Early American Philosophers, I. Woodbridge Riley, 
Chairman; International Codperation, A. C. Armstrong, Chairman; 
Organization and Attendance, J. H. Tufts, Chairman. 


Tue Business MEETING OF THE WESTERN DIVISION. 


The following is the most important action taken at this meeting; 
“That a Joint Committee of six, three to be appointed by the Eastern 
Division, and three by the Western Division, of the American Phil- 
osophical Association, be constituted to formulate and present at the 
next meetings of the Eastern and Western Divisions a plan for an 
organization, the purpose of which shall be to deal with matters of 
common interest to the two divisions, such as the conduct of the 
Paul Carus Lectureship, foreign correspondence, the appointment of 
delegates to foreign meetings, etc. It shall also be the duty of this 
Committee to select by any method it may choose the lecturer for 
the next series of Paul Carus Lectures.’’ It was understood that in 
the selection of the next Paul Carus Lecturer representatives (not 
more than three) of the Open Court Publishing Company will be 
members of the Committee, in accordance with the terms of Mrs. 
Carus’ recent gift. The representatives of the Western Division 
appointed by President Schaub are, James H. Tufts, H. B. Alexander, 
and G. A. Tawney. 

It was also voted that seventy five dollars be contributed from the 
Treasury of the Western Division through the Committee on Inter- 
national Codperation toward a fund for the Archiv fiir die Geschichte 
der Philosophie. 

Four new members were elected, namely, D. A. Piatt of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, W. B. Mahan of Chicago University, M. T. Mc 
Clure of the University of Illinois, and W. C. de Pauley of St. Johns 
College, Winnipeg, Canada. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1923-'24: President, 
R. W. Sellars; Vice-President, H. W. Stuart; Secretary-Treasurer, 
G. A. Tawney; other members of the Executive Committee, R. C. 
Lodge, F. C. Sharp, E. D. Starbuck and E. L. Schaub. 

No meeting of the Western Division will be held at the coming 
Easter Time and the place of the Easter meeting of 1924 was left to 
the Executive Committee with power to act. 

Dec. 27, 1922. 


G. A. Tawney, 
Secretary. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE EASTERN DIVISION. 


Adams, Professor George P., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Adler, Professor Felix, Columbia Univ., New York. 

Aikins, Professor H. A., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio 

Albee, Professor Ernest, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Alexander, Professor H. B., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Ames, Professor E. S., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Angier, Dr. R. P., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Apple, President Henry H., Franklin & Marshall College, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Armstrong, Professor A. C., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Avey, Dr. Albert E., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ayres, Professor C. E., Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Bakewell, Professor C. M., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Baldwin, Professor J. M., Care Harris Forbes & Co., New York. 

Balz, Professor Albert, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

van Becelaere, Rev. E. L., Convent of the Visitation, Georgetown, Ky, 

Bennett, Professor C. O., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Black, Dr. G. A., 156 Park St., Gardiner, Mass. 

Boas, Professor George, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bode, Professor B. H., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Boodin, Professor J. E., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Bowman, Professor A. A., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Brandt, Professor Francis B., Philadelphia School of Pedagogy, 
Phila., Pa. 

Brett, Professor G. A., Toronto Univ., Toronto, Canada. 

Brightman, Professor Edgar S., Boston Univ., Boston, Mass. 

Britan, Professor Halbert H., Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Brogan, Dr. A. P., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Brown, Dr. H. C., Leland Stanford Univ., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Brown, Professor Wm. A., Union Theol. Seminary, New York. 

Bryan, President W. L., Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Indiana. 

Buchner, Professor E. F., Johns Hopkins Univ. Baltimore, Md. 

Bush, Professor Wendall T., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Bussey, Professor Gertrude C., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Butler, President N. M., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Calkins, Professor Mary W., 22 Bellevue St., Newton, Mass. 

Campbell, Professor Gabriel, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Campbell, Professor Ivy G., Wells College, Aurora, New York. 

Case, Professor Mary S., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Castro, Dr. Matilde, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Cattell, Professor J. McKeen, Garrison-on-Hudson, New York. 
Chandler, Dr. Albert R., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 
Chanter, Professor William G., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 
Chao, Dr. Yuen Ren, 3 Sacramento Place, Cambridge, Mass. 
Chidsey, Professor Harold, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Coe, Professor George A., 606 W. 122d St., New York. 

Cohen, Professor M. R., College of the City of New York, N. Y. 
Cooke, Dr. R. B., Portland, Maine. 

Coss, Professor J. J., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Costello, Professor H. T., Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Cox, Professor George C., 128 North Mountain Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


Craig, Professor Wallace, Univ. of Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Crane, Professor E., Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Crawford, Professor J. F., Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
Creighton, Professor J. E., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, New York. 
Crooks, Professor, Ezra B. Delaware University, Wilmington, Del. 


Cross, Professor George, Rochester Theol. Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 


Cunningham, Professor G. W., Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Curtis, Professor M. M., Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cutler, Professor Anna A., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Daniels, Professor Arthur H., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Dashiell, Professor J. F., Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

Dearborn, Professor G. V. N., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Demos, Dr. Raphael, Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Dewey, Professor John, Columbia Univ., New York. 

Doan, Professor F. C., Summit, New Jersey. 

Dodge, Professor Raymond, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Dolson, Dr. Grace N., St. Mary’s Convent, Peekskill, N. Y. 

Dotterer, Professor Ray H., Pennsylvania State College, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Doxsee, Professor Carl W., Penn. College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Drake, Professor Durant, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Duncan, Professor George M., Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 

Dunham, Dr. James H., The Temple Univ., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dunlap, Professor Knight, Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Eaton, Dr. R. M., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Edman, Dr. Irwin, Columbia Univ., New York. 

Elkus, Professor Savilla A., 24 West 96th St., New York. 

Eno, Mr. Henry Lane, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Everett, Professor Walter G., Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

Ewer, Professor B. C., Pomono College, Claremont, California. 

Faris, Professor Ellsworth, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

n. Ferguson, Professor A. S., Queen’s Univ., Kingston, Canada. 

Fisher, Dr. D. Warren, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fite, Professor Warner, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Flaccus, Professor Louis W., Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fletcher, Professor O. O., Furman Univ., Greenville, S. C. 

Flewelling, Professor Ralph T., University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Forbes, Professor G. M., Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

J. French, Professor F. C., Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 

Fuller, Mr. B. A. G., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Fullerton, Professor G. S., Care of Credit Suisse, Geneva, Switzerland. 

Furry, Dr. W. D., Shorter College, Rome, Georgia. 

Gamble, Professor Eleanor A. McG., Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Y. Gardiner, Professor H. N., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Gifford, Professor A. R., Univ. of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

| Gilbert, Dr. Katherine E., Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 

| Gillet, Professor A. L., Hartford Theol. Sem., Hartford, Conn. 

Given, Professor P. L., Welseyan Univ., Middletown, Conn. 

Gore, Professor Willard C., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Griffin, Professor E. H., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 

Guthrie, Professor E. R., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Guthrie, Dr. Kenneth S., 292 Henry St., New York. 

Hammond, Professor W. A., Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hartman, Professor Henry G., Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

, Hawes, Professor R. P., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Hendel, Dr. Charles W., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Henderson, Professor Ernest N., Adelphia College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Henke, Professor Frederick G., Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Hibben, President J. G., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 

Hill, President A. Ross, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Hitchcock, Dr. Clara M., 1923 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hite, Professor L. F., New Church Theol. Sch., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hocking, Professor W. E., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hoffman, Professor Frank S., 216 West 72d St., New York. 

Hollands, Professor E. H., Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Holmes, Professor Jesse H., Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. - 
Horne, Professor H. H., 341 Summit Ave., Leonia, N. J. 

Howes, Dr. Ethel P., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Hudson, Professor J. W., Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Hughes, Professor Percy, Lehigh Univ., South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Hume, Professor J. G., Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 

Husik, Professor Isaac, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hutcheson, Professor R. J., Meadville Theol. School, Meadville, Pa, 
Johnson, Professor George, Lincoln University, Pa. 

Johnson, Professor R. B. C., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
Jones, Professor A. H., Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Jones, Professor A. L., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Jones, Professor Rufus M., Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
Jordan, Professor E., Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kallen, Dr. Horace, School of Social Research, New York. 

Kantor, Professor J. Robert, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 
Keyser, Professor Cassius J., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Kitch, Professor Ethel M., Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

Ladd Franklin, Mrs. Cristine, 564 Park Ave., New York. 

Ladd, Professor G. T., New Haven, Conn. 

de Laguna, Dr. Grace A., Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

de Laguna, Professor Theodore, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Lamprecht, Dr. S. P., University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Lane, Professor W. B., Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Leary, Professor D. B., Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lefevre, Professor Albert, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
Leighton, Professor J. A., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lewis, Professor Clarence I., Harvard Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
Lloyd, Professor A. H., Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Lodge, Professor Rupert C., Univ. of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Loewenberg, Professor J., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Longwell, Professor Horace C., Princeton Univ., Princeton, N. J. 
Lord, Professor H. G., Columbia Univ., New York. 

Lough, Professor J. E., Sch. of Pedagogy, N. Y. Univ., New York. 
Lovejoy, Professor A. O., Johns Hopkins Univ., Baltimore, Md. 
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DISCUSSION. 
THE ONE AND THE MANY. 


If an apology is in order for asking attention to this ancient problem, 
it is offered in the fact that one cannot get along in Logic until this 
problem is solved. At least one must come to an understanding with 
himself about it. There appears to be an inherent difficulty. Plato 
says, “‘ But if he were to show me that the absolute many was one, or the 
absolute one many, I should be truly amazed.’’ Bradley seems to 
reach a similar position. ‘‘ Against my intellectual world the Law of 
contradiction has claims nowhere satisfied in full. Therefore they 
are met in and by a whole beyond the mere intellect."" That is, the 
one and many is for Bradley a sort of Ding-an-sich beyond the reach 
of the intellect. Royce protests the conclusion of Bradley. The 
diversity is a product of thought in realising its purpose and is not 
beyond the reach of thought. He gives as an illustration of this the 
mathematical series. 2/7 is a six-term series. It gives 285714 





285714, 285714, as long as we care to proceed. Likewise ~ “ 7 Bives 
1+a-+a*+a*+ a‘ etc. Bradley says there is a difficulty here. 
We are met “in and by a whole beyond the mere intellect."’ Royce 
contends for a one that becomes many. Does not Plato see more 
clearly? ‘But if he were to show me that the absolute many was one 
or the absolute one many I should be truly amazed.” 2/7 is not one. 
It is two and seven in a certain relation. It is less than one. And 
the process cannot be completed by the mathematician. Nor does 
it complete itself. We are in and with something here that is beyond 
us. Why can't the process be completed? If we could finish it and look 
at it from the view of its totality, what would it be? It might be 
many. It certainly would not be one. A formula is not one. A 
stick is wood and one. The wood is easily burned. Not so the one. 
There are no metaphysical fires. A mathematical series does not 
begin in one and does not end at all. In the second place Royce 
seeks an illustration in “any recurrent operation of thought." The 
thought process is self-contained and exhibits variety within itself. 
But the process of thought is not simple; it is dialectic. The moment 
of negation is absorbed. And the variety in the thought process 
arises within the thought process as the absorbed moment of nega- 
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tion is active. Therefore a recurrent operation of thought does 
not illustrate the one becoming many. Likewise with the number 
series. The number series gives variety, the many, in an ordered and 
fixed manner. But the difficulty is in the one. Mathematics is not 
self-producing. An essential part of the process is the mathematician. 
The movement of Dedekind’s mind in developing his doctrine of 
numbers is not in the number series. Hence the conclusion: Royce 
does not show the many issuing out of the one. He gives genuine 
variety; a fixed, orderly variety. He fails to meet Plato’s demand. 
He does not show the source of this variety to be one. What we miss 
in Royce’s discussion is all effort to get acquainted with one. 
What are we to understand by one? The difficulty lies in the sim- 
plicity. There is nothing to use in measuring one. It is so evident, 
so omnipresent that we take it for granted. But Logic is not per- 
mitted to take things for granted. What is one? Historically one 
establishes itself by destroying all not itself. ‘“‘Thou shalt have no 
other gods."’ The prohibition is absolute. The one is the all-excel- 
ling. Is the one this process of negating, nothing other than this? 
After the successful negating, what then? When all has been ne- 
gated, there remains, what? Alexander, having overcome all others, 
wept. There was no other to oppose. But weeping is an effort to 
overcome. Why does the one set itself so resolutely the task of nega- 
ting? Manifestly if it failed, there would not be one but two. One 
isasit negates. We get one stick by negating wood. Endless wood, 
wood not negated is not a stick. Butastick isnotone. We say one 
stick. That is, the one is qualified. It is not a perfect one. One 
may be applied to wood, to animals, to many things. Our question is, 
wherein is the one? Any object is a compound, a positive and a 
negative. A stick is wood and the utter end of wood. The one is 
not the stick, it is applied to the stick. The one is ideal. That is, 
the one is the unity of wood and no-wood, ends so to speak. That 
is, we can have the positive wood, and the equally positive no-wood, 
and have them in a fixed unity. The stick is an illustration of one. 
The stick as illustrating one holds in itself the positive and the neg- 
ative. The positive is in the one and the negative is equally in the one. 
The one is both equally in unity. The one is that in which the neg- 
ation as negation is absorbed and becomes a moment of the one. 
That is, in so far as one is, there is no other. It was from this point 
of view that Plato said: ‘“‘I should be truly amazed, if you show me 
that the absolute one becomes many.” Itcannot. If the one chang- 
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ed in the least, Arithmetic would be ruined, our civilization would 
become chaos, or something worse. The one is ideal or pure. That 
is, the one is a unity in itself and its oneness consists in its being of 
purity, nothing there but the one. The stick is an illustration of one 
in so far as it is the positive, wood, negated by the negatives, ends, 
and in so far as the positive is negated by the ends. It is an equili- 
brium, a unity. The stick is only an illustration of one. In due 
course the positive, wood, rots, yields to the negating and disappears, 
Geometry gives ones in purity. A point has no quality except that 
of oneness. The positive is absorbed as moment in the negative and 
the negative is absorbed as moment in the positive. It is not subject 
tochange. Its‘ Sein’ isitsunity. The unity is ideal or pure. Hence 
it has no relations. It is beyond contamination. It is a lonely one. 
Having its ‘ Sein’ in itself, it can circulate throughout the sphere or 
space. 

Here we uncover the roots of idealism and its deep grip upon civil- 
ization as well as philosophy. In the one, the pure unity, unrelated 
and complete in itself, we seem to come upon reality. Hence the cease- 
less effort for the one God, the one church, the one atom, the one 
monad, the one state, the one I. 

Seeing itself as one, human life breaks forth into the dogma of 
immortality, the I that is beyond change. It was this vision that 
lifted the ancient Hindoo into the heights, that thrilled the roots of 
his life and produced one of the Great Philosophies, the Vedanta. 
The greatness of Plato, his permanent contribution to civilization 
lies in his vision of the one as ideal. He saw the one and saw that 
it could not be any other than itself. So also of the Jew. Like the 
Hindoo, the Jew has no scepticism. Under all circumstances, hostile 
and friendly, the Jew has remained steady and true in his vision of the 
one. 

Having the one, the problem is that of the Many. Let us direct 
our attention to the many. How can the many be and what can the 
many mean? Plato sees the many as appearance of the one. This 
gives one and many appearances of one. This is not genuine many. 
Dedekind is better here. He sees the many not as appearance but 
as ‘ Sein,’ a many asgenuineastheone. He says “A System Sis called 
‘infinite’ when it is similar to a constituent part of itself.’’ ‘There 
exist infinite systems."’ That is, the many is similar to the one, 
not an appearance of one. 

The one does not become many. It is one and remains one. As 
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Hegel says, ‘‘Das Eins ist somit keines Anderswerdens fahig; es ist 
unverinderlich.’’ But the one has no quality, no breadth, no thick- 
ness, no length. It is ideal, that is, the unity of the positive and the 
negative, where each is the other. A state is not the people nor the 
government, but the unity of people in government. This unity is 
its only quality. Therefore wherever there is this unity there is the 
one, the state. There can therefore be as many states as people may 
unite in government. The one in itself is infinite and can never be 
any other than one. And it can apply without limits, the moment 
of negation being absorbed. Hence all ones are absolute, uncom- 
promising. From the point of view of the one, any other is to be 
destroyed. This is abundantly illustrated in history. 


H. H. WILtiAMs. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


THE LAWS OF THOUGHT. 


Discussion of the three fundamental laws of thought, as they are 
called, the principles of identity, non-contradiction and excluded 
middle, may well seem superfluous, and in fact a substantial portion 
of what I shall have to say will be only a restatement of the position 
of Aristotle as set forth in the Fourth Book of the Metaphysics. The 
principles under discussion form an essential part of that formal logic 
which has maintained itself through the centuries, partly no doubt by 
sheer inertia, but in part also because of its intrinsic rationality and 
intellectual value. To those who seek solid ground in philosophy 
the historic connections of these principles will be a recommendation. 
The historic tradition, which goes by the name of Aristotelian logic, 
has weathered many a storm and will probably continue to play its 
réle after many of its more ambitious rivals have come to figure 
only in the history of philosophy. But this tradition, like many 
another, is not perfectly unanimous and there have been and still are 
important differences among logicians and consequently genuine 
problems to solve, and this is especially true with regard to the three 
so-called laws of thought. 

The purpose of the present paper is to clear away some misunder- 
standings of the principles of identity, non-contradiction and ex- 
cluded middle and to uphold their unconditional and a priori validity. 
It is not maintained, however, that these are the only ultimate and 
self-evident principles of thought.! We temporarily abstract from 

1Cf. Baldwin's Dictionary, Art., Laws of Thought (by Peirce), where the prin- 
ciple of the syllogism is recognized. 
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the problem of a principle of sufficient reason and from the question 
as to whether the principles of formal logic, such as the laws of the 
syllogism, can be deduced from these three laws. We take our justi- 
fication for dealing with these three laws together merely from the 
fact that they obviously form a cluster of homogeneous principles 
which reveal in different ways one fundamental motive of thought. 
With regard to the precise manner in which these laws should be 
stated, as well as with regard to the interpretation which is to be given 
to them, there is considerable divergence of opinion among logicians, 
One fundamental contrast may be noted before we take up the dis- 
cussion of the principles individually. There is possible either a 
‘formal-ontological’ or a ‘formal-logical’ interpretation. The laws 
can be stated as holding of entities or of propositions. The law of 
identity is generally stated in the form A is A, that is, each being, 
each possible object of thought, is identical with itself; this is an ‘onto. 
logical’ proposition. The law of non-contradiction is often stated, on 
the other hand, as No proposition is both true and false ; that is, it is 
often stated as holding true of propositions, or as we have temporarily 
called it, given a ‘logical’ interpretation. I shall proceed to state 
the laws in question. 
Identity. 
‘Ontological’ form. ‘Logical’ form. 
AisAorA=A (A true proposition is true, or 
If a proposition is true it is 
always true.)* 


Non-contradiction. 
A cannot both be and not be B. No proposition is both true and 
A is not non-A. A is not both false. 
B and non-B. 
Excluded Middle. 
A is either B or not B. A either is A proposition is either true or false, 
or is not B. No proposition is both non-true 
and non-false. 


1 Sigwart has remarked that the true analogue of A is A in the propositional 
field is simply a repetition or, better, a particularization of A is A, i.e., Any true prop- 
osition is true. It is therefore superfluous. The second form, If a pro position is 
true, it is always true, is given by Bradley as the truly significant formulation of 
the principle of identity. See Principles of Logic (Ed. 1), p. 133. It is, however, not 
quite analogous with A is A and is rather the self-evident principle of the eternily 
or better of the universality of truth: Whenever and wherever the content of a true 
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The ‘ontological’ or ‘entitative’ interpretation is the simpler and 
can be regarded as the logical basis of the propositional interpretation. 
Thus the reason that a proposition cannot both be true and not be 
true is that A cannot both be B and not be B. 

We shall now pause to clear away some misunderstandings. The 
principle of identity, which, according to Hamilton, was first set up by 
the Scotist Antonius Andreas in the form Ens est Ens, is attacked ina 
brilliant but thoroughly misleading fashion by Bradley. Bradley, 
following Hegel, urges against the formula A is A that it is tauto- 
logical. In a sense this must be granted without dispute, but the 
question must be raised as to whether tautology is a vice with regard 
to the ultimate laws of logic. The idea of tautology is itself one need- 
ing analysis. The laws of logic are offered as formal truths, not as 
material truths. Now tautology seems to arise where a proposition 
which is offered as a material truth turns out to be only an exempli- 
fication of a formallaw. Thus if I say that a chair is a chair, or that 
a chair is not something that is not a chair, I am held to be indulging 
in tautology, but this is because my proposition claims to be more than 
a mere formal law of thought. It is offered as material but turns out 
to be formal. Now while it is indeed a sad disappointment to learn 
that some proposition offered as a material or real truth is only a 
a formal truth, it is no less disappointing to discover that some would- 
be formal truth is only a material truth in disguise. Thus it would 
seem that in certain special cases tautology may not be a vice, although 
perhaps this only happens in the case of the three propositions we have 
under discussion. Looking at the matter more closely, moreover, we 
observe that A is A is not absolutely devoid of synthesis, but contains 
two notions, that of A or of ‘any entity’ and that of ‘identity.’ Thus 
in the equivalent formula Any entity is identical with itself ‘any entity’ 
and ‘identical with itself’ are absolutely different concepts. 

A second criticism made by Bradley, and which seems to be widely 
accepted, is that A is A involves the assertion of identity without 
difference. Now while ‘identity in difference’ is the watchword of 
a school, whose teachings we may not accept in toto, it must be ad- 
mitted that identity is not only factually but logically bound up with 
difference, that identity and difference, like unity and plurality, sub- 
proposition is affirmed, that affirmation is true. In other words, the individuality 
of the mind that thinks the proposition, and when and where it thinks it, are irrele- 


vant to the truth of the proposition. There really is no exact analogue of A is A 
in the propositional field. 
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ject and object, up and down, etc., are correlative terms. But to 
assert that A is A does not deny that A is also other things than A, 
A is A denies nothing; it is pure assertion. Applied to individuals 
it means that Socrates is Socrates, but does not deny that he is a 
Athenian, a moralist, the father of philosophy, etc. A is A implies 
an Eleatic One or a world of logical atoms only by one of those dan- 
gerous and illegitimate metaphysical misinterpretations of the pure 
and innocent laws of logic which make up so large an element in the 
history of metaphysics. Against Bradley, therefore, we must flatly 
maintain that A is A in no way implies the existence of identity 


without difference.' 
Passing on now to the law of non-contradiction, we note that the 


formulations given by Plato and Aristotle are not the most conven- 
ient. In the Republic Plato says, without intending to set up an 
adequate formulation of our principle, that “the same thing clearly 
cannot act or be acted upon in the same part in the same relation, 
at the same time, in contrary ways.”""* There are here, as one ob- 


1We may mention at this point a common interpretation of identity, which 
is given in particular by Sigwart and Wundt. (Sigwart, Eng. trans., Vol. I, p. 85, and 
Wundt, Logik, Ed. 4, p. 552 of Vol. I.) A és A is taken as an expression of the de- 
mand or postulate that each concept in any Gedankenzusammenhang must retain 
the same properties; in other words, in reasoning a fixed meaning must be ascribed 
toeach term. This is in fact an indispensable postulate of reasoning but it ought 
not to be taken as merely a normative prescription, but also as a ‘formal-ontological’ 
truth which is absolutely without exception and helps in fact to define possibility 
itself. It may be permissible for me to add here a comment on the second expla- 
nation given by Wundt of the formal laws. He holds that A is A brings to expression 
one of the fundamental functions of thought, the recognition of the agreeing as 
agreeing. In this sense, the law of identity is the principle of the positive judg- 
ment (p.553) while the law of non-contradiction expresses the differentiating 
function of thought and is the principle of the negative judgment (p.554). Inthe 
same way the law of excluded middle is the principle of the disjunctive judgment 
and the law of sufficient reason is the principle of the dependency of our thoughts 
on each other (p.556). It is true that the formal laws can be made to symbolize 
and represent in this way the various functions of thought but this symbolic sig- 
nificance is a secondary and more or less accidental affair. And as symbolic the 
laws of thought are highly inadequate. Not all types of judgment are thus sym- 
bolized and at the same time the laws of thought do not express the typical forms of 
judgment. A is A is so far from being the typical affirmative form that it is rather 
strictly unique, and is the only judgment of that form which is permissible. A 
is not non-A, or A is not both B and non-B, are also not typical. They are formal 
truths but not adequate representatives of the types of judgment and consequently 
not adequate representatives of the functions of thought. 

2 Cf. the fourth book of the Republic, also Phado and Sophist. The quotation 


is from Jowett. 
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serves, a good many awkward qualifications. Aristotle is obliged to 
provide for these qualifications with a general proviso. In his Meta- 
physics he says: ‘‘ The same attribute cannot at the same time belong 
and not belong to the same subject in the same respect;” and, as he 
goes on to say, ‘‘ we must presuppose in the face of dialectical objec- 
tions, any further qualifications which might be added."’! Now this 
in the same part in the same direction at the same time and in the same 
respect is really as superfluous as it is awkward. Plato and Aristotle 
were probably thinking of the fact that a leaf, say, might be brown 
in part and green in part, and thus in a sophistical sense both brown 
and not-brown. Hence they go on to add their qualifications, such as 
in the same respect, etc. But in this way no clear-cut principle can 
be gained. The pure formal law of non-contradiction fortunately 
does not need to be left in a vague and indefinite formulation. It is 
rather that the same entity cannot both have and not have the same 
attribute, the attribute being taken in the same sense when it is denied 
as when it is affirmed. Thus, to return to our example of the leaf, the 
fact that part of the leaf is green in no sense makes the leaf not-brown 
at the same time that it is brown. We use not-brown to indicate 
not something other than brown, but rather the simple fact of the 
negation or non-existence of brown. A leaf can be both brown and 
green but it cannot both be and not be brown. In other words, is 
and is not absolutely cancel each other with reference to any entity 
and any attribute. 

The views of Leibniz and Kant on the law of non-contradiction 
deserve a moment’s consideration. Leibniz, of course, attached 
great importance to the principle of non-contradiction, which, how- 
ever, he did not distinguish from identity and excluded middle. Thus 
in his second letter to Clarke he says: ‘‘ The great foundation of math- 
ematics is the principle of contradiction or of identity, that is to say 
that a proposition cannot be true and false at the same time; and that 
thus A is A and not non-A.”? In the Nouveaux Essais (IV, ii, 1) 
Leibniz states as the principle of contradiction, A proposition is true or 
false, and points out that there are two propositions involved in this. 
First, A proposition cannot be true and false at the same time and, 
secondly, The opposite or negation of the true and the false are not com- 
patible, that is, there cannot be a proposition which is neither true nor 
false. Thus truth and falsity Leibniz correctly held to form a mutually 


1 Metaphysics, Bk. IV, 1005 b. Trans. by Ross. 
* Cf. Erdmann’s ed., p. 748. Cf. also Monadology, 31 and 32, and Theodicée, 44. 
Also N. E., I. i, to. 
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exclusive and exhaustive disjunction. Leibniz’s formula would be 
perfectly sound if we granted that the disjunctive proposition implied 
of itself that its members were perfectly exclusive of each other, but 
as it is ordinarily used there remains the possibility, in the case of 
a is b or c, besides a or b of both a and b. Hence the formula, a propo. 
sition is true or false, is really not adequate as a statement of non-con- 
tradiction. It is true, however, that non-contradiction and excluded 
middle are very closely connected together. As Keynes remarks, the 
former simply asserts that of a proposition and its negation both can. 
not be false and the latter that a proposition and its negation cannot 
both be true.!. The two principles are directly contained in the idea 
of negation and simply unfold that idea in two different directions. 

With regard to Kant, it will be remembered that he rejects the 
formula, [tis impossible that anything should be and at the same time not 
be, in favor of, No subject can have a predicate which contradicts it. He 
thinks that there should be no reference to time in the formal and 
analytic principle of non-contradiction. We can grant this point and 
at the same time not yield to the apparent suggestion of Kant that 
the principle of non-contradiction is merely the principle of what 
Kant calls analytic truths, that is, of purely conceptual truths. 
With regard to this he seems to be in error, for the principle of non- 
contradiction, properly speaking, applies to phenomena in time as 
well as to pure concepts. It not only expresses the impossibility 
of denying analytic truths but also the impossibility of affirming and 
denying the same proposition with regard to the same subject, whether 
that subject be in time or be a “ pure concept of the understanding.” 
It is also to be remarked of Kant’s formula that it does not define the 
meaning of contradiction and consequently does not tell us what 
contradicts what. To explain the meaning of contradiction, one has 
to go back, as Sigwart points out, to the opposition between A is B 
and A is not B; it is only from this that one can learn the meaning of 
non-A in, A is not non-A.* 

Bradley’s remarks on the law of non-contradiction also call for 
comment. He apparently rescues the principle from the onslaught 
of Hegel,* but he does so only by a misinterpretation. He rejects 

1 Formal Logic, Ed. 4, p. 454. 

2 Cf. Sigwart’s Logic, Eng. trans. Vol. I, p. 142. 

*‘* This axiom is not like the principle of identity. It is a very old and most 
harmless veteran; and for myself I should never have the heart to attack it unless 


with a view to astonish common sense and petrify my enemies. And in meta- 
physics we can always do that in so many other ways" (Principles, p. 139). The 
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the true formula, A is not non-A,as the “erroneous assertion of mere 
abstract identity without any difference.’’ This criticism we cannot 
accept because it seems to be based on a failure to grasp with any 
clarity the true import of non-contradiction. A is not non-A does not 
mean that A is not B. Socrates is not non-Socrates but he is a phi- 
losopher, and possesses at the same time many other attributes all 
different from eath other and all different from the being of which 
they are predicated. But Bradley would revive the principle of non- 
contradiction under a form which he himself describes as “‘weak and 
perfectly inoffensive’ and without “‘a tooth with which to bite any 
one.”’ To him the principle of non-contradiction is based on the fact 
that there are incompatibles, disparates, as he calls them, in the world 
and the principle merely declares that incompatibles are not to be 
united. Now in this interpretation non-contradiction is a truly 
vicious tautology, for while it claims to say more than A is A it does 
not succeed in doing so, but merely says that incompatibles are in- 
compatible. 

The true law of non-contradiction, A is not non-A, does not assume 
that there are incompatibles in the world, or rather the only incom- 
patibles it involves are is and isnot. Asa matterof fact there are both 
empirical and a priori incompatibles. Where two properties are learned 
by experience never or seldom to be found together we have empirical 
incompatibles. Poetry and philosophy might be mentioned as em- 
pirical incompatibles. But there are implications and exclusions 
among our concepts, or if you like, among the Platonic Ideas. Thus 
to use Husserl’s example, color directly implies extension and, on the 
other hand, any one color is disparate and incompatible with any other 
color as far as the same extension goes.! Two definite shapes for the 
same color and two definite colors for the same shape are mutually 
exclusive and are exclusive with an a priori necessity, but these prop- 
ositions cannot be deduced from the formal law of non-contradiction. 
A square shape and a circular shape exclude each other, while a square 
shape and a red color are compatible, but these differences depend 
on the particular content of the concepts involved and cannot be 
laws of non-contradiction and excluded middle “such as they are, can be no man’s 
enemy; and since no one in the end can perhaps disbelieve in them, it is better on 
all accounts to let them alone” (p. 142). 

1 Cf. Husserl’s distinction between material or synthetic @ priori laws and formal 
or analytic a priori laws, Logische Untersuchungen, Volume II, Untersuchung III, 


“Zur Lehre von den Ganzen und Teilen."’ Cf. on compatibility and incompatibility, 
Untersuchung VI, in the second part of Band II, pp. 1oaff. 
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deduced from the general law of non-contradiction. Bradley is thus 
right in recognizing that there are logical incompatibles given in 
experience but wrong in identifying the mere assertion ‘‘incompatibles 
are incompatibles"’ with the law of non-contradiction. 
Misunderstandings, however, with regard to the proper statement 
of the logical laws are not as grave as misunderstandings with regard 
to their authority and derivation. Aristotle very correctly connected 
denial of the law of non-contradiction with Protagorean relativism, 
and precisely the same connection can be pointed out at the present 
time between a psychologistic interpretation of these laws and skep- 
tical relativism. Mill's treatment of non-contradiction may be taken 
as typical of the empiristic and psychologistic approach to the laws 
of logic. Thus Mill holds that the principle of non-contradiction 
is one of our first and most familiar generalizations from experience. 
We may pass over the obvious impossibility of deriving a necessary 
principle from sense-perception, since it could easily be argued that 
Mill never recognized the necessity of non-contradiction. The utmost 
that Mill can say with regard to non-contradiction in his Examination 
of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy is that belief in a self-contra- 
dictory proposition “‘is, in the present constitution of nature, im- 
possible as a mental fact.” (Ch. XXI). But let us glance at Mill's 
theory of how we come to believe in non-contradiction. ‘The original 
foundation of it,’’ he says, “‘I take to be that belief and disbelief are 
two different mental states, excluding one another. This we know 
by the simplest observation of our own minds. And if we carry 
our observation outward, we also find that light and darkness, sound 
and silence, motion and quiescence, equality and inequality, preceding 
and following, succession and simultaneousness, any positive phenom- 
enon whatever and its negative are distinct phenomena, pointedly 
contrasted, and the one is always absent where the other is present. 
I consider the maxim in question to be a generalization from all these 
facts." There seem to be at least two lines of argument in this 
passage. The observation, that whenever a positive phenomenon 
is present its negative is absent, and whenever its negative form is 
present the positive form is absent, is no true generalization from ex- 
perience at all, but a mere determination of the meaning of positive 
and negative. Certain pairs of mutually exclusive phenomena are 
discovered and some are called positive and the rest negative. The 
most that can be concluded from this is that nature presents certain 
1 Logic, ed. 8, II, vii. 5. 
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phenomena that are empirically exclusive of each other, but no strictly 
universal law can thus be gained. The second line of argument, 
however, is that it is an observed fact that belief and disbelief exclude 
each other in the human mind. If the law of non-contradiction were 
founded on this fact it would be a mere psychological generality, and 
psychological generalities are notoriously lacking in strict universality. 
As a matter of fact, do belief and disbelief always exclude each other? 
Human consciousness is highly complex and it is impossible to state 
that no confused or abnormal mind ever consciously believed a con- 
tradiction. Philosophers are themselves often involved in antinomies 
and seem forced to believe both the affirmative and negative answer 
toa given question. Lastly, we do contradict ourselves unconsciously 
all the time, i.e., in many a case do we both believe and not believe 
the same proposition without being aware of the discrepancy. 

We need not decide, however, the question as to whether belief and 
disbelief of the same proposition ever does occur, for it is obviously 
one for the psychologist and not for the logician. The obvious sense 
and meaning of the laws of thought has nothing to do with our mental 
processes. They merely tell us how we ought to think if we would not 
be deceived, not how we actually do think. They have primarily 
to do with entities, with possible objects of thought, and with prop- 
ositions as possible contents of judgment, and state merely that each 
entity is itself and that no proposition is both true and false. Now 
propositions about entities in general and propositions in general are 
obviously not within the competence of the empirical psychologist." 

The claim of psychology to jurisdiction over logic, ethics and zs- 
thetics constitutes what has been called psychologism. Applied to 
the problem of the laws of thought, psychologism involves the denial 
that the formal laws of thought are necessary connections of ideal 
concepts holding good for all possible entities and all possible prop- 
ositions, and the assertion that these laws depend on the factual con- 

1 Husserl’s criticism of Mill seems impregnable. He points out how Mill sub- 
stitutes the “‘reale Unvertraglichkeit der Urteilsakte"’ for the ** Nichtsusammenwahr- 
sein der Sétze,"" Logische Untersuchungen, I (Ed. 2), p. 81. We have apodictic 
evidence, i.¢., insight in the pregnant sense of the word, only with regard to the 
Nichtsusammenwahrsein kontradiktorischer Sdtse and the Nichtsusammenbestehen der 
entgegengesetcten Sachverhalte.—An interesting section in Cassirer’s Erkenninisprob- 
lem, II, 572ff., shows that the antithesis between psychologism and logic was rather 
Clearly defined in the eighteenth century in the controversy between Lossius, Physis- 
the Ursachen des Wahren, and Tetens, Philosophische Versuche iiber die mensch- 


liche Natur, Tetens taking the side of pure logic against the extreme materialistic 
position of Lossius. 
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stitution of the human mind. Psychologism, or, as it may be called, 
skeptical relativism, is a view that is very widely accepted at the 
present time. It results quite inevitably from the exclusive appli- 
cation to mind of the categories of natural science. Once view the 
mind as a mere part of nature and its activities as a mere part of the 
causal order, and its beliefs must be regarded as the causal outcome 
of the combination of its inherent constitution and its external sur- 
roundings. But beliefs that are merely the outcome of a combination 
of blind causes have obviously no claim to validity. The fact is, 
however, that consciousness can be regarded from within, from its 
own point of view, and from this point of view some propositions 
possess an intellectual necessity which guarantees their truth against 
all skepticism. 

Psychologism or skeptical relativism cannot be refuted in case its 
advocate refuses to accept the authority of the laws of thought and 
of the other principles of logic. In the end there can be no argument 
with those who repudiate the authority of clear logical insight. But, 
as Aristotle pointed out in the Fourth Book of his Metaphysics and as 
Husserl has demonstrated anew in his Prolegomena zur reinen Logik, 
the logician can strengthen his own confidence by observing how 
his opponents contradict themselves at every step. Relativism 
involves the assertion of the existence of causal connections between 
the mind's empirical constitution and human beliefs. It thus involves 
not only the formal laws of thought but also the principle of causality 
or of the lawfulness of nature. If there were no causality, no uni- 
formity of nature, our beliefs could not depend on our mental con- 
stitutions or on our particular temperaments. Again, if the lawof 
non-contradiction were false, relativism would itself be both true and 
false and consequently neither true nor false. The ultimate laws of 
thought, in other words, have the peculiar character of being involved 
in their very denial and thus of automatically maintaining themselves 
against every attack. ; 

The fundamental error involved in the psychologistic or relativistic 
account of the laws of thought is, as Husserl points out, the attempt to 
make these purely conceptual or ideal truths dependent on fact, on 
actual existence. Leibniz long ago pointed out that the truths of 
reason are pure hypotheticals which merely assert an ideal connection 
between concepts. Even he, however, was led on by an almost in 
vincible fallacy to accept the Augustinian argument that the eternal 
truths implied the existence of a divine mind, implied, in other words, 
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a substantial or existential substratum. The fallacy is essentially 
the same when the eternal formal truths of logic are made dependent 
on the actually existent mind of the individual or of the race. The 
absurdity is greater in the latter case, however, for formal truth is 
made dependent on finite existence, which is essentially open to change. 
Either the empirical constitution of the human mind cannot change, 
which is absurd, or A is not A, which isalso absurd. The only escape 
is to deny the dependence of formal truth of the actual constitution 
of human consciousness and to grant its eternal ideal validity. 


W. Curtis SWABEY. 
Tue Rice INSTITUTE, 


THE MIND-BODY IMPASSE.! 


Current controversy shows no signs of rapprochement with respect 
to psychophysical theories. And in this case, at least, the persistence 
of rival theories is, to my mind, the natural result of the fact that 
several views are almost equally plausible, while no one of them is free 
from grave objections. In fact, the most serious objections to all 
the theories are of the same general order; the difficulty of under- 
standing the situation is a common difficulty and not the reproach of 
any particular hypothesis. 

Happy are they who can believe the problem a gratuitous one! 
Space forbids my dealing with their views; I can only say Amen to 
what Mr. Pratt has said in the chapter entitled ‘‘The Denial of the 
Problem” in his recent book. On any theory, the brain process must 
have some kind of reality, the mental state of the owner of the brain 
must have some kind of reality, and there must be some sort of rela- 
tionship between the two. But the problem is, no doubt, acuter for 
the realist. And it is as a realist that I will discuss it. 

I will speak first of epiphenomenalism. This is treated by many 
current writers as an evidently outworn theory. Yet here is one of 
our most brilliant contemporary thinkers, Mr. Santayana, engaged 
on a magnum opus which is to sustain that view. And as a matter 
of fact the view is not only perfectly conceivable, but able to explain 
as well as any view all the ordinary facts of experience. If it leaves 
us with a puzzle in the end, it is only sharing the common lot of all 
theories in the field. 

It is true, indeed, that we seem to have constant experience of the 
causal efficacy of our volitions. And we seem to perceive the causal 


1Read at the annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, in 
New York City, Dec. 29, 1922. 
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relationship between our mental states when we are carrying on trains 
of thought. Consciousness seems to us an active, efficacious thing, 
But since these experiences are precisely what we should have if 
epiphenomenalism were true, they are not the slightest evidence 
against it. If the brain-process is active and efficacious, and con- 
sciousness is its shadow, then consciousness necessarily has the ap- 
pearance of activity and efficacy. The situation is analogous to the 
production of a moving-picture. The hero on the screen knocks down 
the villain; the villain’s discomfiture, as enacted before our eyes, seems 
to be the result of what we witnessed a moment before. But actually, 
the causal relationship exists only in the original acting, and in the 
process of superposition going on in the machine; the succeeding pic- 
tures that we see on the screen are not causally related at all, each 
being merely the effect of what happened in the machine an instant 
earlier. Now consciousness, with all its apparent causal relationships, 
and all its activity-phases, may readily be conceived to be a sort of 
movie, every moment’s appearance being the effect of something going 
on in the brain-machine, with no real causal relationships between its 
succeeding states, and no reciprocal effect upon the brain-machine. 

The commonest argument against the theory is that popularized 
by James, viz., that the evolutionary process would not have pro- 
duced consciousness unless it were of use to the organism. But this 
is not only a big assumption, it is contrary to the evidence. It is an 
assumption, because we are not in a position to say that the evolu- 
tionary process is as blind, and as ruthless, as this argument implies. 
If the world order is Providential, or inherently teleological, con- 
sciousness may have been developed for its own sake, though not 
needed to steer the body. Moreover, the assumption is contrary to 
the evidence; a good many things exist that have no positive use. The 
noise made by an airplane, the beauty of a sunset, have no use; 
our organisms have any number of features that have no use. The 
fact seems to be that the evolutionary process produces in organisms 
traits that are relatively advantageous to them, traits that are useless 
but not even relatively disadvantageous, and traits that are relatively 
disadvantageous. The relatively disadvantageous traits are con- 
stantly being weeded out in the struggle for existence. But the traits 
that are useless without being disadvantageous do not come under the 
scythe, unless they happen to be correlated with some disadvantageous 
trait. Now, ex hypothesi, our mental states are never disadvantage- 
ous, since they do not affect the behavior of the organism in any way. 
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Hence, if it is one of the potentialities of the physical world that it 
will generate mental states under the circumstances created by the 
brain-process, the scythe of natural selection will not weed out the 
organisms that do generate them. 

Another apparently strong argument consists in pointing out that 
our emotions are congruous with our acts. We love a person and 
proceed to treat him tenderly. We hate a person and try to do him 
harm. If our feelings are totally inefficacious, why is there in every 
case this congruity between them and the acts that our body is per- 
forming? Why might it not happen sometimes that I feel myself 
loving a person while my body, uninfluenced by my feelings, is pre- 
paring to murder him? But the answer to this argument is obvious. 
Loving a person is, according to the theory under discussion, the 
psychic reflection of that brain-set which carries out, if not inhibited, 
into such acts as caressing, nursing, or serving that person. There is 
a close relationship between the emotional-ideational brain states 
which naturally lead to certain acts and the perceptual brain-states 
produced by the doing of those acts. That close relationship is 
repeated in the mental states which reflect both sets of brain states. 
If you push the question further, and ask why this particular cycle 
of brain states, the loving-serving cycle, should generate just this 
particular kind of mental states, then the question is unanswerable. 
But this question, why a certain sort of mental state goes with a cer- 
tain sort of brain-state, may be asked equally of any theory, and can 
be answered by none. 

The one real difficulty of epiphenomenalism, is the difficulty of 
imagining how matter can generate mental states, and what sort of 
existence they have. Why at this particular point of the cosmic proc- 
ess, hitherto purely physical, should there appear a new sort of real- 
ity? How can this reality exist at all, if it is nowhere in space? What 
sort of a causal process is it that eventuates in a reality which is not 
in the spatial world that the cause inhabits? Apparently the cause 
does not spend itself in any degree in producing this strange effect. 
Or isn’t it a causal relation at all? In any case it is a unique 
case within the range of our experiment. In all other cases of causa- 
tion there is a qualitative and quantitative relationship of some sort 
between cause and effect; the cause passes over energy to the effect, 
which, in turn, passes it on. So, although all causation has its un- 
intelligible aspects, this case of alleged causation presents far greater 
difficulties—difficulties so great that we shall gladly avoid believing 
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it to be a fact if any theory is available that escapes them without 
running into equally great difficulties of its own. 

Let us turn then to interactionism, as espoused, for example, by 
Mr. Pratt in his very recent volume. This hypothesis escapes the 
difficulty of imagining how matter alone can generate mental states, 
But it confronts the similar difficulty of imagining how a motion of 
material particles in the brain can affect a spaceless existent and pro. 
duce changes in it. It is, again, a case of alleged causation radically 
different from any other case of which we have knowledge. More 
over, interactionism doubles the difficulty by alleging a reciprocal 
causal effect of the soul, or self, upon the brain. How can an existent 
that is not in space at all produce changes in the motionof brain-atoms? 
Indeed, for that matter, what sort of existence can an entity have that 
is nowhere in space? If it is not in the spatial world at all, how does 
it happen to get tied up with a particular material process at a partic- 
ular locus in space? Why does the soul need the codperation of the 
brain even for carrying on the processes of pure thought and imagina- 
tion? And what is the soul like, anyway? Where does it come from, 
with its readiness for this strange intercourse with a brain? Where 
does it go to when the brain disintegrates? Must it find another 
brain to stimulate it before it can have further mental states? ... 
Surely, although we have a more alluring hypothesis here, we have one 
that demands more credulity and leaves more questions unanswered. 

There has been a great deal of argumentation as to whether, if 
interactionism is true, the law of the conservation of energy is broken. 
But it seems clear that interactionism must choose between believing 
that mental states are a form of energy or believing that they create 
energy. For a brain process cannot be started or stopped or steered 
without the doing of work—without the increase or decrease of energy 
at certain points. If interactionists wish to retain the doctrine of 
the conservation of energy by calling mental states a form of energy, 
their soul can use only the amount of energy that gets produced init, 
and is tied down toa reciprocal mechanical process. Thus the peculiar 
advantage of their theory is lost. Moreover, the view seems to be 
gaining in scientific circles that energy is only a convenient name for 
motion, and that motion can not be altered except by other-motion. 
With this dynamical view of nature any sort of interactionism is radi- 
cally incompatible. It is also incompatible with the principle of con- 
tinuity. It asserts that at some point where reflex action shades 
into volitional reaction, a new factor enters in. And so historically, at 
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some point in the development of organic life, the organism ceases to 
be an automatic machine, a soul enters the scene and takes the helm. 

But after all, to insist that the doctrine of the conservation of energy, 
or the dynamical view of nature, or the principle of continuity, has 
universal application is to beg the question. For all we know, the 
world may be as complicated and mysterious as the interactionists 
believe. 

There is one other argument against interactionism, however, that 
seems to me arresting. The soul wills to produce a certain result 
in the outer world; the brain proceeds to send a message down to the 
appropriate muscles, and the body sets about the necessary activity. 

But here is the mystery: How does the soul know just where to 
strike in the brain to produce the brain-events which are the necessary 
antecedents to the activity of the organism? We should not know 
where to stimulate the brain, or what sort of motions must be pro- 
duced there. Desires do not bring about their fulfilment, or volitions 
their willed activity, magically, like an incantation, they can do it 
only by using a very specific and complicated brain-mechanism. It 
is difficult enough to imagine how an immaterial desire or volition 
could start or steer a brain-process, but the difficulty of imagining 
how the spaceless desire or volition knows just which atoms or electrons 
to move, and how fast, and in what direction, is greater still. 

A realistic panpsychism, such as Mr. Strongs’s Origin of Conscious- 
ness expounds, happily escapes all these objections to epiphenomenal- 
ism and interactionism. The panpsychist can believe in the con- 
servation of energy, the dynamical view of nature, the mechanistic 
view of nature; he can, but of course heis not, gua panpsychist, obliged 
to. The belief in a more loosely organized world-order, in a truly 
creative evolution, is perfectly compatible with his theory. In any 
case, however, he escapes the difficulty of imagining how the brain 
can generate mental states that are not in space, or how it can produce 
them in a spaceless soul; and how these spaceless mental states can 
affect the brain-process. He has to postulate no new and mysterious 
entity. Mental qualities are, for him, the very stuff of which the 
brain, like everything else, is made. His world is therefore homogene- 
ous, a single time-space order into which every known existent can 
be put. He alone can explain the origin of consciousness without 
breaking the principle of continuity; it is, for him, precisely the origin 
of the brain-process. It is not a new stuff, it is simply a complex 
series of interwoven processes, the elements of which are just such as 
are found everywhere in the world. 
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From the standpoint of critical realism, at least, this identification 
is perfectly plausible. Perception and science give us only a structural 
knowledge of the brain-process; they can give us no insight into its 
qualititive nature. The qualities in terms of which we naively picture 
the brain are simply qualities produced in the observer's mind when 
he perceives or conceives the brain-process; and it can be shown 
in detail that these mental states of the observer are produced by, 
and so give knowledge of, only the structural aspects of the brain. 
Therefore, if critical realism is true, it is quite conceivable that the 
qualitative nature of my brain-process is precisely the set of qualities 
that, integrated as they are, constitute my consciousness. My direct 
feeling, and introspection, give me its qualitative aspect and its tem- 
poral structure; observations of my brain-process, if they were feasible, 
would give knowledge of its spatial structure and a more exact know- 
ledge of its temporal structure. 

Of course, the old puzzle can be raised, how qualitative reality can 
have structural relationships. But it is even more difficult to imagine 
how anything can exist without having both qualities and structural 
relationships. Certainly naive realism believes any ordinary object 
to have both. And the difficulty is no greater for panpsychism, which 
robs the brain of the qualities which the observer's experience has when 
he perceives it and puts in their place the qualities of the mental life 
of the owner of the brain. Psychosis and neurosis can be the same 
reality, because by ‘psychosis’ we mean its qualitative nature, and 
by ‘neurosis’ its structural relationships, as learned by an outside 
observer. 

The question then becomes, Can what physiology telis us of the 
brain-process be made, in detail, to cohere with what introspection 
tells us about the mental process which our theory takes to be the same 
reality? Many interesting points may be raised here, such as these: 
The brain-process is discontinuous, whereas consciousness is contin- 
uous. The brain-process is intensely active, whereas consciousness 
is relatively quiet. The brain-process is enormously complex, whereas 
consciousness is relatively simple and unitary. But I must pass over 
these questions, with a mere indication that I believe that fairly 
satisfactory answers to them are available, in order to stress the one 
question that seems to me to lack an answer. The unresolved difficulty 
of panpsychism seems to me to be this: Why is it that changes of 
pattern in the brain-process involve changes in quality? All changes 
in the brain-process, as perceivable from without, are changes in 
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structure, redistribution of units, changes in direction or rate of speed 
of motion, in relative position. Why should such changes be cor- 
related with qualitative changes, such as from red toblue? The two 
sorts of changes seem irrelevant to each other. 

Mr. Montague’s very interesting theory, that correlates mental 
existence with potential energy, involves a somewhat similar per- 
plexity. There is nothing inherently absurd about the correlation; 
and I believe that Mr. Montague has answered, or can answer, most 
of the objections to his theory as plausibly as Mr. Strong has answered 
most of the objections to his. But why should a change in mental 
quality be a change in potential energy, 7.e., a change in the poten- 
tialities of motion of the material particles involved? Changing po- 
tentialities of motion seem to be as irrelevant to psychic changes as 
changing motions. 

Mr. Montague’s theory, with its very original idea, seems to me 
a variant of panpsychism. And it seems to the present writer that 
the various panpsychist theories leave fewer difficulties than the 
epiphenomenalist or interactionist theories. There are, of course, 
many current objections to all these theories, which lack of space has 
prevented my even mentioning. I can only say that all of them, 
so far as they have come to my attention, seem less serious than those 
I have mentioned. 

A word must be added, however, about the main argument of the 
interactionists, that the facts of mental life can not conceivably be 
stated completely in terms of ordinary causation; that a process of 
logical reasoning, for example, can not be at the same time a mechani- 
cal process. There are three answers to this: First, epiphenomenal- 
ists and panpsychists are not obliged to believe in a completely 
mechanistic world-order, if the facts seem to make against belief 
in it; the brain-mind process may quite conceivably be partially 
non-mechanical, without there being any soul or other non-spatial 
entity to affect it. Secondly, great advances have been made in 
conceiving the ‘mechanics of intelligence’—as well as the mechanics 
of body-cells and germ-cells; and in view of the almost unimaginably 
complex nature of organic cells, and of the brain, it is highly precarious 
to assert that they cannot contain mechanical determinants enough 
for any purpose. Nor is there any @ priori reason why a process of 
logical reasoning may not also be a mechanical process. And thirdly, 
when the interactionist says that he cannot see how the rational con- 
clusion of a reasoning process can also be the result of a natural causal 
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process, his opponents can reply that they cannot see how it can be 
reached except as the result of a natural causal process. Ignorant 
as they may be of many of the details of the causal process which they 
assume, they are no more ignorant than the interactionist is of the 
way in which the result is brought about by that deus ex machina, 
the soul, which he assumes. 

The present writer confesses that he prefers a mechanistic-de- 
terminist view, because only in so far as the world-process is determi- 
nate is it reliable, predictable, controllable. And he prefers some sort 
of panpsychist theory to epiphenomenalism, because the former 
presents a more homogeneous and continuous universe, and because 
it allows efficacy to will and intelligence, instead of making mental 
life a merely passive spectator of the body's doings. But these 
preferences are, after all, largely, if not wholly, a will to believe. And 
if others feel stifled in such a simplified and determinate universe, 
it is equally legitimate for them to imagine souls, or any other sort 
of complications and uncertainties in the cosmic process. I should 
like to plead, however, for a species of partisanship somewhat less 
cocksure than that which has characterized much recent discussion. 
After all, every theory in the field is subject to certain difficulties in 
the end. And the answer to the question concerning the relation of 


mind and body is still: ““We don’t know.” 
DuRANT DRAKE. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


English and American Philosophy since 1800. By ArTHUR KENYON ROGERS. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922.—pp. xvi, 468. 


The author of this admirable account of nineteenth century philosophy in 
the English language disclaims the intention to write a history of the subject. 
He has written the book, he tells us, to please himself and it does not please 
him to shoulder the obligation of detached exposition which might reasonably 
be demanded of an historian. In this the author perhaps does himself less 
than justice, for in fact he has written a surprisingly complete and a very 
accurate account of his subject. He has not failed to include many authors 
of lesser importance, to whom only a paragraph or two can be devoted, as 
well as a considerable number of writers,—poets, theologians, or scientists,— 
who are as a rule scarcely mentioned in the histories of philosophy. And 
while the limits of a single volume do not permit Dr. Rogers to go into details, 
he has at all events suggested the relations between these non-technical 
writers and the work of the professional philosophers to whom they were most 
nearly allied. That some problems of arrangement and interrelationship 
should be solved in what seems an unnatural or awkward way is inevitable; 
one wonders, for example, why Cardinal Newman and the Oxford Movement 
should have been brought in before Coleridge, or whether the departures of 
John Stuart Mill from the traditions of the School of Association would not 
have appeared more significant if a more strictly chronological order had been 
followed. But in fact the author’s exposition is so clear that none but a 
carping critic would insist upon such inescapable differences of judgment. 
Whether Dr. Rogers cares to call his book history or not, it is at any rate the 
best inclusive statement of English philosophy in the nineteenth century that 
we yet have. 

It is true, however, that the author’s purpose has been mainly critical. He 
has nowhere been content with exposition, except in the case of authors to 
whom he has been able to devote a very small space. He writes with the 
conviction that ‘the only way to give an intelligible account of a philosophical 
doctrine . . . is by pointing out its limitations and obscurities."” In no case 
does the author fail, when dealing with any system or general point of view, to 
state its weaknesses or contradictions. And this, as he explains in his Preface, 
isan important part of his purpose. The critic is warned off this phase of the 
book at the start, since Dr. Rogers says frankly that he wrote this sort of book 
simply because this was the sort of book he wanted to write. And no reason- 
able person can possibly find fault with him on this account. As regards the 
manner in which he carries out his purpose, however, it is fair to say that he 
would have materially helped his readers, and perhaps have improved the 
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critical quality of the book, if he had undertaken at certain points to sum up 
his criticisms or explain what the upshot of his objections was. In this respect 
the book is hard reading, in spite of the author's excellent style. Each chapter 
or section as it comes is clear enough, but one is often not quite sure whether 
one has made any discernible progress or whether the criticisms sum up to 
any positive result. Dr. Rogers himself would apparently agree that the 
positive result of a critical survey of nineteenth century philosophy is for the 
present neither very large nor very certain, but it probably seems less than it 
really is because he nowhere brings it together and says exactly what it is, 

In so far as this defect is not merely a matter of presentation, it is mainly 
due to the looseness and unclearness of the point of view which the author 
has adopted as his critical standpoint. For though he makes a point of the 
objections which he feels must be urged against all existing philosophies, the 
objections are not precisely those of any other philosophy, or at all events 
not those of any other philosophical system. Dr. Rogers is in fact sceptical 
about systems and is willing, if he can, to make progress at the expense of 
system. “I have assumed constantly,” he says in his Preface, ‘‘that the 
business of philosophy is to clarify and to bring into harmony, but also in the 
end to justify substantially, the fundamental beliefs that are implicated in 
our normal human interests; and that this reference to the needs of living, 
in a wide and generous interpretation, furnishes the touchstone by which alone 
the sanity of philosophical reasonings and conclusions can be tested.” And 
returning to this point in the concluding paragraph of the book, he adds; 
“If a fraction of the effort once were made to enter into the difficulties and the 
insights of other thinkers that now goes to following out the logical con- 
sequences of a single insight and defending it against competitors, philosophers 
might fairly be expected to discover that logical agreement, like ethical 
agreement, is less improbable than the particularism of our first and natural 
instincts might lead us to suppose; since it is in fact to a narrow and exclusive 
sense of what is valuable, rather than to rational considerations, that this 
philosophic particularism is most always due. ‘Systems’ would probably 
suffer in the process; but systems have had their chance, and have still to show 
their ability to cure the ills of philosophy.” 

It can scarcely be supposed that this affords a satisfactory basis for per- 
manently constructive criticism, and in fact it would not be fair to say that 
Dr. Rogers so regards it. Disappointed in the constructive results of a 
dialectical strife of systems and perhaps a little wearied with the technicalities 
into which professional philosophy runs, he seeks by this appeal to “normal 
human interests’’ to bring philosophy back to fundamentals and thus to give 
it a fresh start. It would be very hazardous to try to say in advance how 
much can be hoped from such a project. No doubt it is true that philosophy 
must periodically renew its strength by contact with the soil of human living, 
but the deliberate appeal to normal human interests is likely to be dangerous. 
One may very well be sceptical about the ability of philosophers to agree what 
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these interests are. Taking the sentences quoted as they stand, one might 
presume that Dr. Rogers had a leaning toward pragmatism, for surely William 
James went as far toward recognizing the philosophical significance of the 
“needs of living’ as anyone. And yet the chapter on pragmatism is less 
sympathetic than any other dealing with a current philosophical point of 
view. The human interests that the pragmatists have mainly emphasized 
are apparently not the ones that appear to Dr. Rogers fundamental. And 
even the desire for sympathetic criticism is as likely as not to be defeated by 
this appeal, for criticism in the light of normal human interests easily becomes 
criticism by common sense, which notoriously proceeds upon the principle, 
“Whenever you see a head, hit it.’’ It is only fair to say that Dr. Rogers 
largely avoids this kind of criticism, but it by no means follows that the point 
of view which he proposes would be a desirable one for philosophers generally 
to adopt. The demand that criticism should be sympathetic is not more 
useful than the demand that the critic should assume the obligation, in so far 
as he is able, of making his criticism systematically constructive. 

What one chiefly fears is that neither the one demand nor the other will 
avail us as a means of evoking fruitful philosophical construction. It is 
probably idle to say that criticism should embody a constructive point of 
view; if the thing were possible, there would be no need to say it. The real 
significance of the appeal to normal human interests lies in the fact that it 
reveals a mood of profound discontent with the present state of philosophy. 
In this respect Dr. Rogers’ book is genuinely representative of the frame of 
mind of most philosophers who are unable to espouse one of the existing 
systems and make himself its organ, or who are unable to content themselves 
with a genial scepticism or with the pursuit of historical studies. The present 
generation is denied the boon of faith in any single, luminous insight by which 
the details of its labor can be bound together; it finds no value sufficiently 
overmastering to serve as the pole star of its endeavour, either in philosophy or 
elsewhere. The sense of unimpeded achievement, the condition of happy 
activity, is not there, and the philosopher, like the rest of society, is a prey to 
balked impulse. The rise of these overmastering values in human thought 
is so inscrutable that one has little faith in the plan to pluck one forth by taking 
thought of normal human interests. One fears that the problem lies too deep 


to be solved by taking thought. 
Gerorce H. SABINE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MIssoURI. 


Grundziige einer Metaphysik der Erkenninis. By NicoLaA1 HARTMANN. Berlin 

and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1921.—pp. xii, 389. 

This is a ponderous treatise upon an already complicated subject and there 
will undoubtedly be difference of opinion among its readers as to whether it 
is increase or decrease of clarity that is attained through the additional com- 
plications which Professor Hartmann proposes. 
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The book is divided into four parts, sixteen sections and fifty-five chapters, 
and covers three hundred and eighty-nine pages of forty-six lines apiece, 
Even at that Professor Hartmann restricts himself for the most part to a 
delimited portion of the field of epistemology—what he calls its gnoseologische 
as distinguished from its logical and psychological aspects. What he wishes 
to put forward is a metaphysics of knowledge, by which he means “‘an episte- 
mology whose foundation is metaphysical." Kant’s dictum ‘“‘no metaphysics 
without criticism’’ must, he says, be supplemented by its converse, “no 
criticism without metaphysics.” 

The avowed standpoint of the work is that knowledge is nothing in the 
nature of a creation of its object, but that it is a “‘ grasping of something which 
is before all knowledge and independent of it" (p.1). This has all the appear- 
ance of realism, but Professor Hartmann hastens (p. 2) to deny that he is 
about to destroy the assumptions of idealism in favor of those of realism. His 
search is to go into the deep metaphysical substructure of all epistemological 
standpoints alike. Later (p. 40f.) he explains that in so far as the object is 
independent of the subject and of its act of comprehension one may speak of 
its independent status (ansichsein), but that this is properly only a ‘gnose- 
ologische’ independence, involving neither a ‘Ding an Sich’ nor a mere ideal 
being or logical independence. It is an independence constituted of the nature 
of the knowledge relation itself. All knowledge-of-an-object means an object 
independent of the relation. Now, it would seem that this argument would 
either amount to a proof of logical validity in the logical sense—it has been 
so used by realists—or that it would amount to nothing at all but a description 
of a psychological attitude. 

Part I is entitled Phenomenon and Problem of Knowledge, and its three 
sections deal respectively with ‘‘The unmetaphysical in the problem of 
knowledge,” ‘‘The metaphysical in the problem of knowledge” and “‘Supple- 
ments and Remarks.” In this first part, Professor Hartmann gets through 
the preliminaries. He distinguishes the wider from the narrower problem of 
knowledge; separates the psychological, logical, and other elements in episte- 
mology; distinguishes four concepts of knowledge,—knowledge as a relation 
between subject and object, knowledge as image or representation, knowledge 
as agreement between image and object, and knowledge as a tendency toward 
approximation of image and object; discusses the difference between truth and 
criterion of truth; exclaims over the ‘riddle’ of the external reference of the 
subject (its Aussersichsein) in the knowledge relation; and distinguishes the 
four elements in the object of knowledge: the known (objectum), the knowable 
(objeciendum), the unknown (transobjektive), and the unknowable (Irrationale 
or Transintelligible), none of which is identifiable with the image in conscious- 
ness. The third section concludes with an extended discussion of progress in 
knowledge and the object of knowledge. In the phenomenon of progress, 
“‘Not a series of grades of the object, but only a series of grades of comprehen- 
sion of the object is involved. It is not the object itself which is changing, 
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fleeing, ever growing beyond itself, but only the image of that object in con- 
sciousness” (p. 83). This object must not be identified with the idea. ‘‘The 
idea is the image of the object’s totality anticipated in consciousness, in con- 
trast to the ever merely partial content of the actually present and completed 
image” (p. 83). 

Part II deals with Standpoints and Attempts at Solutions, and is divided into 
four sections: a priori discussion of possible standpoints; realistic theories; 
idealistic theories; and monistic theories. The three standpoints result 
respectively, according to Hartmann, from regarding the subject as sub- 
ordinate to the object, or the object subordinate to the subject, or both sub- 
ordinate to a third thing which unites them. Eleven pages are devoted to 
realism, (which is divided into three types: natural, scientific and meta- 
physical). Of idealism (to which twenty-eight pages are given) five varieties 
are listed: empirical, transcendental, metaphysical, logical and phenomen- 
onological. Monistic theories comprize the mystical and the pantheistic— 
strange antithesis! 

Parts III and IV are entitled respectively Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis 
and Die Erkenntnis des Gegenstandes—the object of knowledge and the knowl- 
edge of the object. 

There is no space for specific consideration of the diversified matter of this 
second half of the book. Nothing short of another dissertation upon ontology, 
knowledge a priori and a posteriori, rationality, irrationality and truth would 
be sufficient to serve as an introduction to the problems with which Professor 
Hartmann deals. We shall have to content ourselves with two comments 
which have bearing not upon these last sections alone but upon the entire 
book, Both are in the way of criticism, one having to do with a noticeable 
omission, the other with a failure in understanding. 

First as to the omission. There is ground for surprise that in a book of 
the dimensions of this one there should be such complete disregard of the 
work of other modern writers. One might properly have anticipated, among 
other things, a considerable discussion of the logical theories of Meinong and 
Husserl. Such critical reference would have clarified considerably Professor 
Hartmann’s own views by bringing out specifically wherein he agrees and 
wherein he differs from other logicians. If it be answered that the book is 
not a history, nor even a criticism, one may point out that Plato, Aristotle, 
Kant, Leibnitz, Spinoza and Descartes are all referred to, and that unless it 
be taken as axiomatic that there could be no logic after Kant—which would 
take the bottom out of Hartmann’s own undertaking—it surely would seem 
important to get that undertaking in its contemporary setting. 

The second criticism is rather intimately related to the first; it too has 
to do with a failure to take serious account of contemporary realistic logic. 
But this second criticism is not limited to a complaint that recent realistic 
theories are ignored in this particular book. It goes deeper. It is the com- 
Plaint, which may of course be turned back upon the head of the complainer 
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—that Professor Hartmann fails to understand what realism is. But if we 
charge him with misapprehensions as to the truly realistic meaning of logical 
realism, he might retort that this appearance of misunderstanding is due to 
the realist’s own failure to comprehend the meaning of idealism. 

CotumBiaA UNIVERSITY. HELEN Huss PARKHURST. 


Un Romantisme utilitaire. Etude sur le mouvement pragmatiste. Tome III, 
Le Pragmatisme religieux chez William James et chez les catholiques 
modernistes. Par Renf& BertuHetot. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. 428, 
This volume, concluding a critical study of the “ pragmatist movement,” 

is occupied with William James, and the Roman Catholic modernists, chiefly 

Loisy and Tyrrel. The points of particular interest to the American student 

of philosophy include the comparisons between James and French philosophers 

like Renouvier and Fouillée, as well as the influence exercised by Newman 

upon Loisy, Le Roy, and Tyrrel. The Syllabus and Encyclical of Pius X 

against Modernism are made intelligible and inevitable; modernism and 

pragmatism are totally at variance with the Roman Catholic spirit (pp. 318- 

353). The extended expositions of James’ views and the translations from 

Tyrrel’s writings, while accurate, are of less interest to the English reader. 

The book is delightfully written, in simple and lucid French. 

The puzzled reader will understand why such a diversity of philosophers 
(including Nietzsche, Poincaré and Bergson in the earlier volumes of the series) 
are classified as ‘pragmatists,’ if he will begin with pages 182-5, 353, f., and 
395-426, which disclose the standpoint of the author. M. Berthelot is a 
‘rationalistic idealist,’ partly in the manner of Plato, a little in that of Demo- 
critus, and mostly in that of Descartes. All material facts must be explained 
mechanically. The soul has for its essential nature, thought, in which confused 
ideas are transformed into clear and distinct ideas; so that the latter are 
definitive. The divine is an impersonal ideal (cf. Plato's ‘idea of the good’): 
scientific and moral progress move in the direction of this ideal, whose complete 
expression is beyond and above that to which any particular religion can 
give expression. The author has the Cartesian hostility to Aristotle and 
Aristotelianism, and to all animistic, vitalistic and finalistic interpretations of 
the universe,—erroneous interpretations that have been revived in modern 
times in the romantic movement, and persist in Hegel and the neo-Hegelians. 
He likewise disapproves of British empiricism, which in its theory of knowledge 
tends to confuse truth with utility, and in its psychology to explain the soul 
entirely in terms of its inferior manifestations—‘simple ideas,’ ‘instincts,’ 
‘subconscious’—in other words, in what Descartes would have called confused 
ideas. M. Berthelot has no difficulty in showing that each of the philosophers 
whom he discusses has both empirical and romantic tendencies. He therefore 
claims that each has combined elements of two already confused philosophies 
into a still more confused mélange. Since ‘utilitarian romanticism’ is aa 
unfamiliar expression, it is clear why he has found ‘pragmatism’ a convenient 
supplementary label to affix to them. 
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M. Berthelot deserves high praise for his accurate and discriminating 
exposition of James, and for the general fairness, though severity, of his 
criticisms. Perhaps he fails to do full justice to the considerable amount of 
coherence and system which Flournoy and others have disclosed in James’ 
philosophy as a whole, notwithstanding the frequent inconsistencies and 
ambiguities of separate passages. Before deciding that there is little original 
either in James or in American pragmatism as a whole (pp. 186, 395), he 
ought to have taken seriously into account the later developments in logical 
theory represented by Dewey and his followers, and in religion represented by 
Ames, Irving King, and by those who have been influenced by pragmatism 
like George Burman Foster, George A. Coe, and D. C. Macintosh. James, 
it may be urged, had breadth of vision and made the later developments 
possible, while his ambiguities and inconsistencies, inevitable in a pioneer, 
have since been largely overcome (just as, for that matter, the comparatively 
broad outlook of the Cartesianism to which M. Berthelot adheres, with its 
admirable lucidity and coherence, was rendered possible by the previous 
pioneer work of Bruno and his contemporaries,—thinkers certainly not less 
confused and inconsistent in details than James). M. Berthelot, it should be 
added, credits pragmatism with certain notable services to philosophy (pp. 
397, f.). 

Loisy, who is conceded to be a pragmatist only in certain of his religious 
views, is shown to have been chiefly influenced by the Hegelianism of Newman, 
Caird, and Renan. Although Tyrrel ultimately accepted the term ‘pragma- 
tism,’ and held positions similar to James regarding the inward character of 
religious experience and the subconscious, this does not appear to have been 
the result of an interchange of ideas between the two, but to their common 
spiritual ancestry in Renouvier and others. Tyrrel also reveals the influence, 
either direct or indirect, of Newman, Blondel, Boutroux, Poincaré, Loisy, 
Eucken, Miinsterberg, Carlyle, Burke, and ‘a vague Hegelianism’ (p. 285). 
On the whole, one wonders, on M. Berthelot’s account, whether Modernism 
is not more Hegelian in its organic and evolutionary interpretations of religion 
than pragmatic in its theory of truth and employment of the hypothesis of 
the subconscious. In either event, Modernism would be condemned from the 
standpoint of the author’s own type of ‘rationalistic idealism.’ However, 
M. Berthelot is evidently not wholly without sympathy with the modernists; 
otherwise he would not give them so much attention. Probably he regards 
them as having advanced beyond Roman Catholic dogmatism in the direction 


of his own supra-religious idealism. 
Wittiam KELLEY WRIGHT 
DarRtTMOuUTH COLLEGE. 


Progress and Science, Essays in Criticism. By Ropert SHAFER. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1922.—pp. xii, 244. 
“This volume,” as the author states in his preface, “‘does not contain a 
systematic treatment of its large subject”; it is rather a series of six ‘‘essays 
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in criticism,” on various but related subjects, having a common purpose, 
Its treatment is evidently intended to be not merely theoretical, but timely 
and adapted to present intellectual needs. It discusses, particularly in its 
bearing on current popular thought, the “Idea of Progress’’—which was the 
subject of Professor Bury’s volume, 1920, and Dean Inge’s Romanes Lecture 
of the same year. Its purpose—to which the different essays contribute in 
various senses—is ‘‘to deal in turn with the chief forms which the doctrine of 
progress appears at present to take’ (p. 3); and to show them unsound and 
dangerous. The argument is consequently in the main negative; the essays 
consist largely of quotations from various recent believers in “‘ progress and 
science” —like Mr. H. G. Wells, Professor John Dewey, and Henry Adams— 
followed by refutation. 

The first essay, for example, “Progress through Science,” takes up the 
gospel of scientific progress as preached by Mr. F. S. Marvin in The Living 
Past and The Century of Hope, which sketch the history of science; these 
books “‘are scarcely ‘history’ at all, though their disguise may be effective for 
capturing those persons who swallow propaganda whole” (p. 22). We should 
“‘regard the applied science of the last hundred years as an agent of the accel- 
eration simply of change rather than of any process which deserves the name 
of progress” (p. 44). Scientific knowledge is power, but power over material 
things is a questionable good; “the attention paid to material benefits has its 
natural consequence in materializing, narrowing, and indeed debasing, the 
lives of rich and poor alike’’ (p. 33); while ‘human betterment can come only 
through the development of our spiritual capacities” (p. 34). Thus “science 
is an effective means to a kind of progress which has necessary limits, stopping 
far short of what we should like. And even such progress is “ attended with 
grave danger,” blinding us to all the deeper values of life. Mr. Shafer's 
running refutation, it should be noted, is sometimes too rapid to be entirely 
convincing. For instance, increased production of commodities, he says, is 
swallowed up by increased population (pp. 32, 72), with no improvement 
even in the material standard of living. But this depends strictly on the 
ratio of goods to population; and it is merely assumed that there is no increase 
in the quotient. The argument, however, is throughout thoughtful, and 
refreshingly impartial and severe. 

The gospel of ‘‘Social Progress’’ (Chap. I1) is not only dogma, but dangerous 
dogma because illusory. Social reformers,—like Mr. G. D. H. Cole and 
Miss M. P. Follett—display “imagination rather than insight, fervour rather 
than knowledge, passionate self-confidence rather than the inquiring mind” 
(p. 87). Professor E. G. Conkling indeed does not expect the millenium at 
once, and sanely “urges the necessity of taking longer views of progress”; 
even his hope, however, is as unlikely to be realized as the popular vague 
notions of ‘‘a good time coming for all.” ‘The truth is that the dogma of 
social progress,” like that of progress through science, “is a mischief-making 
force which increases none of the values of life; instead it distracts us from 
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life's realities to send us chasing after an ignis fatuus” (p. 98). Equally 
illusory are large hopes of social progress based on revolutionary changes in a 
system of universal education (Chap. II1)—whether the unpractical education, 
indistinguishable from political propaganda, of Mr. Wells, or the equally 
unpractical ‘‘Gary”’ and other plans, sanctioned by Mr. Flexner and Professor 
Dewey. To consolidate our present system is a sufficient task. This chapter 
contains an interesting detailed proposal for reform in collegiate education. 
In Chapters IV and V the criticism is devoted to two men who cannot be con- 
sidered champions of progress, but whose thought was determined by the 
age of science. “Henry Adams years before his death found the world and 
its works unprofitable, barren, fruitful only of ennui.” His scepticism, how- 
ever, ‘never carried him beyond materialism, naturalism, tacitly the founda- 
tion for the viewpoint of the worldly or practical man” (pp. 192, 193). Like 
so many more ordinary minds of his generation he was taken in by the pre- 
tensions of science. Pater took refuge in a materialistic sensationalism. 

Mr. Shafer’s “Conclusion” is more positive. ‘As the illusory nature of 
modern ideas of progress becomes more plain, through the changed conclusions 
of science or through hard experience, it is to be expected that men will become 
more and more aware of the tragical impoverishment of life to which the 
prevalent scientific point of view has subjected them. And their consequent 
dissatisfaction will open the way to a candid recognition that there are other 
avenues of real and valid knowledge besides the one afforded by the exact 
sciences.” We are enabled to have knowledge, not only of the external world, 
but also of ourselves—that ‘‘self-knowledge whose achievement is wisdom.” 
We can truly obtain this knowledge not through abstractions, but only in the 
concrete. ‘“‘We are, indeed, here in that sphere of human experience which 
poetry and religion express in their characteristic ways. These are not the 
ways of science, yet poetry and the other arts and religion express a part of 
human nature which we can only neglect or deny at the risk—in truth, more 
than that, with the certainty—of denying or neglecting ourselves.”” Life is 
not fundamentally a progress, but ‘‘a struggle, and a struggle, moreover 
which is never won, yet which is not always lost. And the field of this struggle 
is within the individual, whose fight is not against his fellows but against 
himself. This is the true vocation of man; this is the activity through which, 
and through which alone his essential nature, distinguishing him unalterably 
from the beast, shines out and becomes a living reality.” Thus “modern 
notions of progress, with their pseudo-scientific sanction, can be repudiated 


with no trace of pessimism.” 
F. C,. Prescott. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Arabic Thought and Its Place in History. By De Lacy O'Leary. London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1922.—pp. vii, 320. 
The author of this book is Lecturer in Aramaic and Syriac in the University 
of Bristol, England. Syriac is the name long employed for the Aramaic 
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dialect spoken in Osrhoene. Aramaic denotes the language itself, of which 
there are many dialects; but it is sometimes used, without further qualification, 
for the now antiquated term ‘Chaldee.’ The latter may be intended; yet jt 
is also possible that the designation of the lectureship is meant to suggest 
Aramaic in general, and Syriac in particular. Dr. O’Leary has obviously 
devoted much attention to the Christian literature of Edessa. He also pos 
sesses an extensive acquaintance with Arabic literature, notably in the fields 
of theology and philosophy. His object in the series of lectures here presented 
to a larger public is to trace the transmission of Greek philosophy through 
Aramaic channels to the Arabic speaking world, and the influence of Muslim 
thought, fertilized by this contact, on Jewish and Christian scholasticism, 

The title calls for a word of explanation. By “ Arabic thought” Dr. O'Leary 
means thought expressed in the Arabic language, whether the authors were 
Arabs or of other ethnic origin; and the thought with which he is chiefly 
concerned is philosophical. This current of thought is rarely followed toa 
later period than the thirteenth century, and the history in which its place is 
considered is not carried down to the present time nor is its intrinsic value 
examined in the light of subsequent inquiry. Adjectives like Arabic, Aramaic, 
and Syriac are somewhat awkward. They properly refer to language and 
literature. To what extent should they be given a wider application? “We 
must be careful,” says Dr. O'Leary, “always to refer to Arabic philosophy, 
Arabic science, etc., in the history of Muslim culture, rather than to Arab 
philosophy, etc.” (p. 103). Possibly. The title of Claude Huart’s great 
work, Histoire des Arabes, is certainly open to criticism. But would ‘Arabic 
History’ be better? Could all the philosophy formulated in Latin be styled 
Latin philosophy, or all the science presented in English be called English 
science? In the case of Syriac there is an additional source of confusion in 
the fact that it naturally suggests Syria rather than Mesopotamia. One 
wonders whether ‘The Origin and Influence of Muslim Philosophy’ would 
not have been a preferable title. 

Certain important phases of thought are not considered at all by the author. 
The poet-philosopher Abu’l Ala al Ma’arri is passed over in silence. The 
advanced principles of jurisprudence discussed by the Bagdad school, which 
so deeply impressed Alfred V. Kremer, are not mentioned. There is no 
reference to Ibn Khaldun whom Hammer-Purgstall called ‘‘/e Montesquieu de 
j'Orient” and who is now widely recognized as the founder of the philosophy 
of history and one of the most original students of social phenomena. A 
description of the influence exerted by Muslim thinkers on Jews and Christians 
in the middle ages is not sufficient to define the place of their thought in history. 
An evaluation of that thought in view of the later historical development is 
necessary. Such an estimate would have been particularly welcome from an 
author whose Foreword reveals rare gifts of reflection, insight, and appreciation. 

Within its limits, however, this is a very useful work. There is no better 
treatment of the subject in English. The leading ideas of Aristotle are set 
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forth in a lucid manner. While there is room for difference of opinion as to 
the exact meaning of his ‘common sense,’ much may be said in favor of Dr. 
O'Leary's interpretation. The importance of Alexander of Aphrodisias is not 
overstated; and the influence of Plotinus through the so-called Theology of 
Aristotle is rightly emphasized. Much material not easily accessible to 
students of philosophy is gathered together in the chapter entitled “The 
Syriac Version of Hellenism.” The accounts of the various Muslim philoso- 
phers and their systems are based on manifest acquaintance with the sources 
and written in a style that is in the best sense popular. Special value attaches 
to the attempt to distinguish between those dependent on Aramaic versions, 
or translations from them, and those having access to the Greek originals. 
Translations into Western languages are frequently referred to; one misses 
direct references to the Arabic sources, as well as to fundamental researches 
like those of Goldziher, or to works dealing with the history of philosophy in 
Islam. A somewhat fuller sketch of ‘The Jewish Transmittors” would have 
been desirable; and it is especially to be regretted that more space could not 
have been given to the discussion of the “ Influences of the Arabic Philosophers 
on Latin Scholasticism.”’ 

Some errors have inadvertently crept in. Origen was not a pupil of Plotinus 
(p. 24). He studied with Ammonius Sakkas in 220, and left Alexandria in 
231, before Plotinus became a pupil of Ammonius. The Council of Chalcedon 
was held in 451, not in 448 (p. 36). The statement that “‘the older Arabs 
seem to have accepted the idea of one supreme God” (p. 57) is scarcely capable 
of proof. We have no evidence that ‘‘in Western Europe the year 1000 A.D, 
was expected to mark the dawn of a new world” (p. 93). If the Muslim 
conquest as ‘‘the last of a series of great Semitic outspreads” is contrasted 
with “the earliest recorded in history,"” we must go far beyond 2225 B.C. 
(p. 61); for the Akkadian dynasty of Sargon preceded the Amoritish dynasty 
of Sumuabu by many centuries. The Jami’a Ibn Tulun was not erected in 
A.H, 283, but in A.H. 266-879 A.D., and the year 124 A.H. does not correspond 
to A.D. 700 (p. 78). Mar Ahba (p. 41) should be Mar Abha; Assemsan 
(p. 50), Assemani; and Mopseustia (p. 33), Mopsuestia. The transliteration 
‘agi fa‘ ‘al is inexact; it should be ‘agi fa ‘a’l. If Mecca is retained, why 
change Medina to Madina? Dr. O'Leary uses throughout the Muslim era. 
There is no more excuse for inconveniencing an English reader by A. H. than 
by A.M., Ol., or A.U.C. The author should have taken the trouble of re- 
ducing the lunar years of the Muslim era into the corresponding years of the 
Dionysian era. That would have enabled his readers to realize more quickly 
when events occurred, and saved himself the necessity of printing a chrono- 
logical table, occupying twenty-five pages, and even so ending abruptly in 
1268 A.D. The absence of an Index is painfully felt. Yet these are, after 
all, minor matters. The resourcefulness of erudition, sanity of judgment, 
and catholicity of sympathy that characterize this volume reflect honor on 
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the author and speak well of the scholarly work done at the recently (1909) 


organized University of Bristol. 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, 
CORNELL UNIVERSTY. 


La tradition philosophique et la pensée francaise. Lecons professées & |'Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes Sociales. Par Mme. L. Prenant, MM. A. Berton, 
E. Bréuier, L. Brunscuvice, R. Gittourn, R. Lenor, L. Lévy-Bruu., 
D. Parovt, J. Pommrer, Ta. Ruyssen. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. 358. 
The unity which these lectures possess is for the most part to be found 

in the attitude of mind which called them forth. ‘‘On the morrow of a world 
war which has brought all ideas into question, speculative minds feel a like 
uneasiness, a like desire to acquire new certainties. Some, confident of the 
timeless character of thought, desire a more intimate contact with the philo- 
sophical tradition. Others, more sensible of the vicissitudes of human societies, 
desire a deliberate return to the French works of the nineteenth century 
which owe nothing essential to German metaphysics, but prolong our own 
eighteenth century and maintain the humanistic traditions of our civilization.” 
There are unfortunate omissions from the series owing to the fact that some 
of the collaborators in the course of lectures preferred not to include their 
studies in the published volume. The tradition philosophique is represented 
by chapters on Epicureanism and Stoicism by Th. Ruyssen; on Neo-Platonism 
by E. Bréhier; and on Descartes and Spinoza by Professor Brunschvicg. 
French philosophy of the nineteenth century is more fully represented. The 
chapters by R. Lenoir on Maine de Biran, Ravaisson and Boutroux, Ribot, 
Espinas, and Durkheim are written with sympathetic appreciation of the 
personalities of the subjects and the spiritual background of the period in 
which their thought developed. Professor Lévy-Bruhl contributes a study of 
Comte, and D. Parodia chapter on Octave Hamelin. It is good to see included 
in the volume a chapter on Cournot; this chapter, and the one on Renouvier, 
are by Mme. L. Prenant. In addition to philosophers, strictly speaking, 
there is a chapter on the Humanist Historians, Michelet, Renan and Taine 
by J. Pommier; and one on the trio of social philosophers of the first half of 
the century, Saint-Simon, Fourier and Proudhon, by A. Berthod. The volume 
closes with a study of Bergson, by R. Gillouin. Though these sketches are 
brief and leave untouched many important figures in French thought of the 
last century (one thinks of Fouillée, Guyau, Blondel, Lachelier, Poincaré, to 
mention only a few), yet they indicate the range and versatility of philosophical 
speculation in France, and should serve as an interesting introduction to 
many aspects of that thought which are as yet unknown in America. 

The French tradition has indeed been humanistic; but it is difficult to 
sympathize with the desire to exhibit this humanistic tradition as owing nothing 
to German metaphysics. In fact the greatest criticism that can be brought 
against recent French philosophy is that it has been so little influenced by 
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the great German idealists. Certainly this influence has not been entirely 
lacking, as is shown by Renouvier and Boutroux, Lachelier and Hamelin; 
and it would seem that it is especially necessary just now for French thought 
to maintain this speculative tradition in the face of the current sociologism, 
and Bergsonism, and the other forms of anti-intellectualism which threaten it. 
Gienn R. Morrow. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Moral and Religious Life. By James Ten Broexe. New York, The 

Macmillan Company, 1922.—pp. 244. ; 

The subject-matter of this book falls into three parts: The Moral and 
Religious Consciousness (pp. 10-152), The Religious Consciousness (pp. 153- 
195), and Philosophy of Morals and Religion (pp. 196-230). The first part 
“is chiefly a psychological study of moral phenomena;"’ the second is a 
similar study of the religious consciousness with an inquiry into the practical 
relation between morality and religion; the third outlines—it pretends to do 
nothing more—a philosophy of morals and religion which the author calls 
moral and religious ‘realism’ and which, he hopes, offers a point of view 
whereby certain persistent problems arising from morality and religion may 
be finally cleared up. 

As I follow the author's exposition of his ‘realism’ it reduces in last analysis 
to the thesis that reality, truth, and value or goodness are wholly empirical 
in nature and have no meaning apart from experience. The tendency to 
divorce these from experience and to think of them as wholly independent of 
‘any experience that we as knowing subjects have” is in principle identical 
with that tendency toward ‘transcendental illusion’ against which Kant long 
ago warned us. So far from their being independent of experience, precisely 
the contrary is the fact: ‘As a matter of fact, the true, the real, and the good 
are only concepts referring to certain experiences’’ (p. 214). Furthermore, 
they are ‘‘empirically united through the subject's attitude and action . . . 
the real, the true, and the valuable or good are identical and objective in a unity 
of reality for the subject, in that they are predications of the same experience, 
but different in that they are the subject’s distinguishable responses towards 
these specific forms of experience. . . . Hence the real, the true and the 
valuable or good are unified in the same object through the subject's attitude 
and action, and the object has its determinate place for the subject in a unity 
of reality" (pp. 211-212). 

It is the author’s conviction—and this I understand to be the main thesis 
of the book—that this empirical view of the real, the true, and the valuable 
or good offers a way of escape from the apparent contradictions that arise 
from the fact that both morality and religion demand an ultimate perfection 
in reality and yet insist upon the ultimate worth of the moral struggle and of 
the distinction between good and evil. It is the key ‘‘to the difficulties that 
arise in connection with the contradictions that seem to inhere in moral and 
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religious concepts and their relation to reality"’ (pp. 210-211). Precisely how 
it unlocks these difficulties the author nowhere more explicitly informs ys 
than in the following passage, the salient portions of which I shall quote: 
“With Parmenides and Plato, we are ready to say, ‘ Being Abides’ and neithe 
increases, diminishes nor passes away. . . . But what is so confidently affirmad 
to be and to abide is only that, whenever the category of reality is applied to 
certain forms of experience, identity with permanence is implied as the basis 
for successive states, itself abiding as long as the experience endures. There 
is nothing therefore to prevent withdrawing the application of the category 
of reality or refusing to apply it to these forms of experience if they seem no 
longer to require it. . . . It is the same with what is true, for the truth isa 
veritable word made flesh, clothed upon with the warmth of affection, appre- 
ciation, thought and will, indeed, it has to be lived through to be true which 
makes the truth closely related to, if not identical with, reality. . . . Likewise 
values, which are inseparable from these changing experiences" (pp. 213-214). 
And so it happens that the moral struggle is real; moral and religious concepts 
are not inconsistent with reality, but, on the contrary, their creation is an 
integral aspect of the creation—I know not what other word to use better 
fitted to the author’s meaning as I understand it—of reality itself. “If... 
a world of reality with inexorable laws is assumed as distinct from ourselves, 
it becomes impossible, for us at least, to make any change or to contribute 
anything to issues in this foreign realm however earnest our efforts. But, from 
the empirical point of view, there is abundant opportunity for reality to 
begin, develop and even pass away yielding to new realities and for moral acts 
to make vital differences and to determine issues in our empirical world whose 
moral salvation can only consist in reaching a satisfying form of experience 
which will maintain and fulfill the reality and worth of the self” (pp. 218-219), 

There seems to be much of fresh significance in this discussion. The 
empirical treatment of moral and religious values and the denial of the tran- 
scendence—in the abysmal sense—of reality are in the main solid. On the 
other hand, it is not clear to what extent the author has escaped engulfment 
in the Charybdis of what I shall venture to call a socialized subjectivism. 
But his main thesis is not worked out with sufficient definiteness to warrant 
extended criticism, since the critic runs the risk of reading into the doctrine 
elements which perhaps do not rightfully attach to it. It seems a pity that 
the author did not develop more fully the third part of his work in which his 
main thesis lies, and it is to be hoped that at some later time he may find it 
possible to round out the outline there hinted at. 


G. Watts CUNNINGHAM. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


The following books also have been received: 
Philosophical Studies. By G. E. Moore. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1922.—pp. viii, 342. 
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The Misuse of Mind. By Karin STEPHEN. With a Prefatory Note by Henri 
Bergson. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1922.—pp. 108. 

The Measurement of Emotion. By W. Wuate.y Situ. With an Introduc- 
‘tion by William Brown. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1922. 
app. 184. 

Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. By L. WittGEeNnstetn. Introduction by 
Bertrand Russell. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1922.— 
pp. 190. 

The Church in America. A Study of the Present Condition and Future 
Prospects of American Protestantism. By William Adams Brown. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1922.—pp. xviii, 380. 

The Planters of Colonial Virginia. By Tuomas J. WERTENBAKER. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1922.—pp. 260. 

Man and the Two Worlds. A Layman’s IdeaofGod. By WILLIAM FREDERICK 
Dix AND RANDALL SALISBURY. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1922.— 
pp. xiv, 178. 

John Bascom, Prophet. By SANForD Rosinson. New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1922.—pp. xii, 54. 

The East in the Light of the West. By Rupo_rn Steiner. Translated by 
H. Collinson. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1922.—pp. xxii, 222. 

Harmonism and Conscious Evolution. By Str CHARLES WaLston. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1922.—pp. xviii, 464. 

Behaviorism and Psychology. By A. A. Rorpack. Cambridge, The Univer- 
sity Bookstore, 1923.—pp. 284. 

La Tradition philosophique et la Pensée francaise. Lecons professées a |’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes Sociales, Par L. PRENANT, A. Bertuop, E. Bréurer, 
L. Brunscuvicc, R. Gitourn, R. Lenorr, L. Lévy-Bruat, D. Paropt, 
J. Pommier, et To. Ruyssen. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. ii, 358. 

L’Expérience Humaine et la Causalité Physique. Par Lfton BRUNSCHVICG. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. xvi, 628. 

Education et Sociologie. Par Emme Durknem. Introduction par Paul 
Fauconnet. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. 160. 

La Mystique et la Raison. Par Emme Coras. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922.— 
pp. xvii, 364. 

Les Réactions Intellectuelles Elémentaires. Par ANpR& Cresson. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. 154. 

Nietesche, Sa Vie et Sa Pensée. Tome V: Nietzsche et le Transformisme 
Intellectualiste. La Philosophie de sa période francaise. Par CHARLES 
AnpLer. Paris, Les Editions Bossard, 1922.—pp. 370. 

Die Philosophie am Scheidewege. Die Antinomie im Werten und im Denken. 
Von Jutius Scuuttz. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1922.—pp. viii, 331. 

Irrationalismus. Umrisse einer Erkenntnislehre. Von RICHARD MULLER- 
FREIENFELS. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1922.—pp. viii, 300. 











NOTES 


Professor A. C. Armstrong of Wesleyan University is spending the second 
semester of the current year in travel in Europe. 


News has just been received of the death of Dr. Bernard Bosanquet on 
February 8, in London, in his seventy-fifth year. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Minp, XXXII, 125: S. Alexander, Sense-Perception; A Reply to Mr. Stout; 
L. Roth, Spinoza and Cartesianism (1); B. J. Gilman, The Paradox of the 
Syllogism solved by Spatial Construction; A. C. Ewing, Kant's Transcendental 
Deduction of the Categories. 


THe New Purosopuy, XXV, 4: John W. Stockwell, Inside the Atom; 
Swedenborg, A Philosopher's Note Book; Swedenborg, The Brain. 


Tue Personauist, IV, I: The Editors, Salvaging a World; Virginia L. 
Tunstall, The Derelict; Virginia T. McCormick, Romain Rolland; Delo C. 
Grover, The Psychological Approach to the Bible; Milford W. Foshay, The 
Basis of Freedom. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLocy, XXXIV, I: C. C. Dimmick, The 
Auditory Memory After-Image; D. McNeil, A Peculiar Transformation of 
Personality due to Encephalitis Lethargica; M. W. Beckwith, Some Religious 
Cults in Jamaica; M. Bates, A Study of the Muller-Lyer Illusion with Special 
Reference to Paradoxical Movement and Effect of Attitude; M. J. Zigler, 
An Experimental Study of the Perception of Stickiness; F. S. Dimmick, An 
Experimental Study of Auditory Tied-Images; K. M. Dallenbach, Some New 
Apparatus. 


JourNAL oF ExPerRImENTAL PsycHo.Locy, V, 6: Helen T. Woolley, Person- 
ality Studies of Three-Year-Olds; Thomas R. Garth, The Color Preferences of 
Five Hundred and Fifty-Nine Full-Blood Indians; F. L. Wells and J. S. Rooney, 
A Simple Voice Key; Edward S. Robinson and William T. Heron, Results of 
Variations in Length of Memorized Material; Samuel W. Fernberger, The 
Stimulus Error: A Reply. 


Tue JournaL or Nervous AND MENTAL Disease, LVI, 6: G. B. Hassin, 
H. Isaacs and M. Cottle, Clinical Pathologic Report of a Case of Pons Hem- 
orrhage (Type Foville); Hugo Mella, Thrombotic Cortical Amaurosis; Ernest 
E. Hadley, The Mental Symptom Complex Following Cranial Trauma; 
Barnet Lemchen, Psychosis with Encephalitis and Cerebrospinal Fluid Findings. 
LVII, 1: S. Uyematsu, On the Pathology of Senile Psychosis; Leland B, Alford, 
On the Structural Basis of the Neuroses and Psychoses. 
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Tse JouRNAL oF PuiLosopny, XIX, 24: Bertrand Russell, Dr. Schiller’s 
Analysis of ‘The Analysis of Mind”; Sterling P. Lamprecht, Critical Realism 
and the External World; J. EZ. Turner, “ Relativity, Old and New.” 25: 
Herbert Nichols, The Cosmology of William James; James L. Mursell, The 
Concept of Sensation; R. W. Sellars, Is Consciousness Physical. 26: G. T. W. 
Patrick, The Emergent Theory of Mind; Charles E. Whitmore, Two Notes on 
Esthetics. XX, 1: Mary Whiton Calkins, The Foundations of Psychology; 
A. A. Merrill, Duration and Relativity. 2: Daniel Sommer Robinson, The 
Chief Types of Motivation to Philosophic Reflection; Wendell T. Bush, 
Another Note on Professor Carpenter’s The Esthetic Basis of Greek Art; 
Rhys Carpenter, Professor Carpenter’s Comment; Henry Bradford Smith, 
Certain Conceptions which have confused a Modernist; Gardner Murphy, 
The Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association. 


Tue Journat or Reicion, III, 1: Edward Caldwell Moore, The Christian 
Doctrine of Nature; George A. Coe, Who is enriched by the Enrichment of 
Worship?; William C. Bower, The Organization of Religious Experience; 
George M. Stratton, Where has Psychology left Religion? 


Tue Hispert Journat, XXI, 2: J. S. Mackenzie, The Idea of Creation; 
Edmond G. A. Holmes, The Idea of Evolution and the Idea of God; A. N. 
Whitehead, The Place of Classics in Education; E. T. Campagnac, Continuity 
and Change in the Theory and Practice of Education; Carleton W. Stanley, 
Spiritual Conditions in Canada; G. C. Field, The Influence of Race in History 
and Politics; J. Wright Buckham, Modernism, An American View; J. Wilson 
Harper, A True Universalism; R. Travers Herford, The Fundamentals of 
Religion as Interpreted by Christianity and Rabbinical Judaism; C. J. Cadoux, 
Should We All be Perfect?; B. W. Bacon, Two Parables of Lost Opportunity; 
Greville Macdonald, The Spirit of Play; Sydney Oliver, Vision of the Ante- 
chamber. 


PsycHOLOGICAL REVIEW, XXX, 1: James Mursell, Repression, Release 
and Normality; Henry F. Adams, An Extension of Pillsbury’s Theory of 
Attention and Interest; J. W. Bridges, Theories of Temperament; H. W. 
McComas, The Origin of Laughter; Elliot Q. Adams, A Theory of Color Vision; 
J. H. Kenneth, Mental Reactions to Smell Stimuli. 


REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorRALE, XXIX, 3: L. Brunschvicg, La 
philosophie d’Emile Boutroux; L. Brunschvicg, L’oeuvre de Pierre Boutroux; 
J. Hadamard, Les principes du calcul des probabilitiés; J. Leguyer, Analyse de 
lacte libre publié par L. Dugas; R. Hubert. Essai sur la systématisation du 
savoir scientifique. 4: J. R. Angell, La Psychologie aux Etats-Unis; J. M. 
Baldwin, L’aboutissement de la méditation logique: l’intuition; J. Dewey, Le 
développment du pragmatisme américain; W. E. Hocking, Les principes de 
la méthode en philosophie religieuse; C. J. Lewis, La logique et la méthode 
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mathématique; R. B. Perry, La conscience américaine; S. P. Sherman, Mouves 
ments contemporains et tradition littéraire aux Etats-Unis; E. GC. Spaulding, 
Les sciences de la nature en Amérique; W. M. Urban, La critique est hétique 
et la philosophie en Amérique. 

ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLociz, XVIII, 71: Aug. Lemaitre, Les avatars d'une 
servante mystique; J. Piaget et Pedro Rosselld, Note sur les types de descrip. 
tion d'images chez l'enfant; Henri Flournoy, civa androgyne. 

Rivista pt Fivosoria Neo-ScHotastica, XIV, 5: Mariano Cordovani, 
Filosofia della societa; Giovanni Semprini, I1 Commento alla canzone di amore 
del Benivieni di Pico della Mirandola; Francesco Ogliati, Il misticismo e Ia 
metafisica dell’essere. 

Levana, I, 4: La Direzione, Per Giovanni Gentile; M. Casotti, L’idealismo 
e la pedagogia (IV); S. Caramella, La pedagogia di Vincenzo Gioberti. 


RIvistA TRIMESTRIALE pI Stupix FiLosorict £ Reticioso, III, 3: &, 
Furlani, Il significato di ypotasis in ad Hebr. 13; A. Biamonti, L’etica dj 
Metodo d’Olimpo; M. Fermi, S. Paolo negli Apologisti greci del III secole 
(III); M. Zappala, Taziano e lo Gnosticismo. 


Locos, V, 3-4: Jakovenko, I1 cammino della conoscenza filosofica; Rensi, 
La volatilizzazione di Dio; Ranzoli, Il problema delle azioni a distanza; Masson 
Oursel, Le positivisme mystique de |’Inde; Della Valle, Le antinomie della 
valutazione; Epifanio, Il sonno in psichiatria; Guastella, La teoria di Einstein 
e il fenomenismo; Serini, Bergson e lo spiritualismo francese del sec. XIX. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHoLocie, XCI, 1-2: W. Blumenfeld, Untersuchungen 
iiber die Formvisualitat (I); E. R. Jaensch, Uber den Aufbau der Wahrneh- 
mungswelt und ihre Struktur im Jugendalter; E. R. Jaensch, Ubergang zu 
einer Schichtenanalyse des Bewusstseins und einiger seiner Substrate, ge 
griindet auf die Strukturanalyse der eidetischen Entwicklungsschicht; Z. R, 
Jaensch, Die Vilkerkunde und der eidetische Tatsachenkreis. 





